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\NEW so eS the 
Judgment House Sojourner 


By Sir Gilbert Parker By Robert D. Elder 


A story of the West, with realistic 
description of adventure and life that 
recall Bret Harte, and a tender love 
story. A popular senior at Princeton, 
and son of a multimillionaire, the hero 
had apparently a smooth way of life 
ahead of him. But fate and his own 





‘‘T have been reading with entire 
pleasure and delight his new novel, ‘ The 
Judgment House.’’?—CLEMENT SHORTER 
in The London Sphere. 








“Tt is a story which captivates and 
grips one with the very bigness of it and 
with its fascinating reality. . . . One 
might say, as has been said of another idealism led him into rough roads, A 
famous author, ‘ Gilbert Parker does not woman tried to wreck his life—and 
write books, he thinks them.'”—Boston Globe. nearly succeeded. 

















** Brilliant and powerful, worthy of its author’s proved gifts. War 
and passion make it a legitimate melodrama. Love and hate keep it 
impressively human.’’—W. Y. World. eeregeceneetaneeneninad 


Illustrated. $1.30 net 





Illustrated. $1.35 net 


ce The 
Desert Gold | Combined Maze 
















By Zane Grey By May Sinclair 
“But it is melodrama pure and “A real story about real people, 
undefiled,” said one reader of Desert people keenly and kindly seen, fear- 
Gold. lessly and faithfully yet sympathet- 
‘*What’s melodrama?” he was ony a a ¥. Times. ™ Mies 
asked. Sinclair makes her story alive and her 





characters live. The promise of ‘ The 
Divine Fire’ and of ‘ The Helpmate’ 
is now fulfilled. At lasi Miss Sinclair 
has found herself.’"—Boston Trans- 
crtipt. “A novel of unusual brilliancy 
of style and treatment.”’— Bookseller. 





**I mean itis a glorified dime-novel 
written with splendid distinction, with 
charming grace, with red vigcr, but 
still it is a sort of dime-novel. There’s 
the same ‘galloping succession of 
events, the same tense situations— only it is ail presented with such 
delicacy, such literary charm one almost forgets the plot.”’ Frontispiece. $1.35 net 

That’s the story after all. 












Illustrated. $1.30 net 


|The Bend in 


The Wings of me=egta | the Road 
Pride ee a By Truman A. De Weese 


& This book shows the man ofthe city 
the way to health and contentment 
through a return to pleasant pastoral 
pursuits. The city toiler of moderate 
means will learn from it how easy it is 
to acquire a small “country place” 
not far from the scene of his daily 
















By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


‘*An honest novel, well written. The 
setting is of today: New York social 
luxury and humbler life in a Western 







city. .. . Capable of holding the employment, where he can spend 
interest of an intelligent person to the blossom and fruit time; where he can 
end. ‘The Wings of Pride’ is an- 








find that rare contentment which 
comes from living simply in intimate 
relation with the soil. 


nounced as a ‘first novel.’ We have, 
then, a creditable new aovelist.”.—NW. VY. Tribune. 













Frontispiece. $1,30 net Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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By Oliver Onions 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE EVIDENCE 





Rarely has a novel been written in which form and matter are so skilfully interwoven. 
The story deals with a vital problem of the day. It is the dramitic story of a man who 
played God to a fellow mortal. He didn’t want to, but he had to. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
By Frank Swinnerton 


THE HAPPY FAMILY 


Frank Swinnerton is reckoned, by competent critics, to be one of the rising new writers 
of power and discernment. He calls this novel ‘‘a realistic comedy,” which means a 
book of outspoken frankness, powerful in its clean-cut truth, amazingly vigorous. 


12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 
By Frank L. Packard 
Author of ‘‘On the Iron at Big Cloud” 


GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN Ready April 26th 


To lay down one’s life for one’s friend is an easy heroism compared with the sacrifice 
which inspires this story. Varge takes the guilt of a man, he does not love, on his 
shoulders. Why does he do it? This is a story of surpassing interest—it grips you, 
enthralls you, holds you spell-bound. But why did Varge do it? 

Siz Illustrations in Color by W. L. Jacobs. 12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 


By Ethel S. Stevens 
Author of ‘‘The Veil,” ‘‘The Lure,” ‘‘My Sudan Year,” etc. 


THE LONG ENGAGEMENT Ready April 26th 


This title immediately suggests the ever-present question ‘‘Are long engagenients 
wise?” It isastrong story, painting its moral, to be sure, but nevertheless full of in- 


teresting episode and intrigue. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
By Rachel Hayward 
THE HIPPODROME Ready April 26th 


This is the story of Fataliteé—a present day Carmen—a girl half-Irish, half-Austrian, 
who begins her career as a bareback rider in Paris and comes to Barcelona to ride in 
the Hippodrome. It captivates and startles. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES By John Atkinson Hobson 


By the author of “‘ Problems of Poverty,” ‘‘Science of Wealth,” etc. A practical, 
scientific, popular inquiry into present-day conditions, explaining from a scientific and 
economic point of view the rise in prices and increased cost of living which is now 
world-wide. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 


THE SHADOW-SHOW By J. H. Curle 


The work of a modern Marco Polo—the most travelled man of hisday. At forty the 
author has seen the world from end toend. His book reviews in a flash the manifold 
wonders of a complicated and fascinating world. 

Photogravure frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.35 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 














GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York | 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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The Four Best Novels 
The Inside of the Cup 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” 
“The Crisis,” “A Modern Chronicle,” etc. 

Ready May 28, 1913. Illustrated, $1.50 net 
The most matured work of America’s leading novelist. ‘' The 


Inside of the Cup”’ deals with delicate phases of modern life and con- 
ditions vital to the national welfare. 




























Concert Pitch 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “The 
Heart of a Child,’”” “ Joseph in Jeopardy,” etc. 
S155 net 


A love story of London Bohemia—‘ far and away the best 
novel Frank Danby has written.”—W. Y. Herald. 


‘‘An absorbingly interesting story.”—M. Y. Glode. 
‘* Splendidly written. A book readers will appreciate.” 
—Chicago Record-Heraild. 


=| CONCERT 
PITCH 


FRANK DANBY 








One Woman’s Life 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “The Healer,’ “ To- 
gether,” “The Common Lot,” etc $1.55 net 














A drama of a human soul. ‘‘A remarkable book—the best 
and boldest Robert Herrick has done yet.”—WN. Y. Sun. 


‘*A novel of unusual merit.”——Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
‘*A cheerful story. Clean and thoughtful realism.” 
—Chicago Record- Herald. 















Comrade Yetta 


By ALBERT EDWARDS, Author of “A Man's World.” 


SI.FF5 net 
A powerful novel of great social significance, laying bare by vivid 
art the tragedy and industrial shame in a great city’s underworld. 


‘*Most unusual and worth the consideration of all thoughtful 
readers.”’— Boston Globe. 


‘*Mr. Edwards has always an interesting story to tell.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 





On sale at 
all bookstores 


oye stn Aveeny. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Little, Brown & Co.’s Distinctive Fiction 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
























The best selling novel in America, according to the April Bookman. Eigkth printing of 
this tremendous popular success. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 











THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 






‘‘All the charm that attracted readers to Jeffery Farnol’s earlier romarces will be found in 
‘The Amateur Gentleman.’”—MNew York Sun. 
‘It is ennobling from first to last."—. Y. Times. Nine illustrations by Pfeifer. $1.40 net. 







THE MISCHIEF-MAKER 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 






One of Oppenheim’s best and most exciting stories of love, romance, and diplomatic 
intrigue. Chuck tull of wonderful happenings. 
‘‘ He has outdone | imself.”— Boston Transcript, Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE QUARRY 


By JOHN A. MOROSO 


A realistic story of an innocent young 
man who escaped from Sing Sing. 
Lllustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE UPHILL CLIMB 


By B. M. BOWER 


An inspiring tale of a cowboy’s fight with 
his own evil tendencies. By the author 
of ‘‘ Good Indian.” 

















Lilustrated, $1.25 net. 


WIDECOMBE FAIR By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


This is his final Dartmoor novel and it depicts the varied life ard interests of a 
Dartmoor village and brings out the genial and humorous aspects of the people. 
It is pure comedy and combines magic word-painting, racy humor and skilled 
characterization. 500 pages. $1.35 net. 


THE CREEPING TIDES By KATE JORDAN 


An appealing drama of modern life with its scenes laid in Greenwich Village, 
New York. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. (Ready May toth.) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


o 


Another “ Peggy” 
MY LADY PEGGY LEAVES TOWN | ‘e;.cs9" 


before Publication). 

The reason “* The Whip” is such a success is that it’s a first-class Melodrama 

with lots of humor and plenty of big scenes. It’s a comfort to get away from 

the old grind and that’s what Miss Frances Aymar Mathews has done in this 
refreshing novel. It’s full of love, thrills, mystery and romance. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


The Latest Grimshaw Novel GUINEA GOLD 


Don't read this book unless you have got some red blood in your veins; but 
if you have only a few ounces you'll enjoy it, for it’s full of big valorous do- 
ings. There's a sweet little woman in it and a dear big one and the men— 
well they are MEN. Beatrice Grimshaw wrote it in New Guinea, where the 
scene is laid. It has the real color. $1.35 met. 


| BACHELORS’ BUTTONS | “A New Humorist” 


Imagine if you were teaching school and had a fortune left you and were 
‘‘blessed” with a managing sister-in-law, and were so shy that you blushed at 
your own reflection, and to crown it all were an Englishman. There you have 
the “line-up’’—Well Edmund Burke has made the most of it, and the result 
is over 300 pages of bully humor and character drawing. $1.30 net. 


By the Authors of ‘‘ The Shulamite” BARBARA 


Just the prettiest, sweetest tale imaginable of how an attractive girl married 
a wild Irishman and of how she grew into the glory of her womanhood through 
much tribulation, but the thing’s so well done you'll love every word of it. 
Claude and Agnes Askew certainly know their Ireland. $1.25 net. 


TYRONE POWER By the Plutarch of the Stage 


The subject of this book is indeed fortunate to have Mr. William Winter write 
an account of his life and art—so personal, so intimate, and so appreciative, 
and Mr. Power deserves this delightful tribute. The book is alive with enter- 
taining anecdote and discriminating criticism. Fully illustrated. $1.25 net. 














MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY NEW YORK 
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The Great New Story by the Author of 


“The Way of an Eagle” 


“We prophesy 24 editions."—Westminster Gazette. 


Ohe 
Knave of Diamonds 


ee y 

«|| THE OEE ETHEL M. DELL 

ug | Ee NIE Frontispiece in Color and Decorated Wrapper. 
ey $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50 


With masterly skill Miss Dell has depicted the 
domination of love and its effacing strength 
when called upon to blot out from the memory 
ata eaaee an offense which only love could forgive. The 
= struggle of the hero, a savage at heart, to 
emancipate himself from the sinister tendencies of his nature and 
to rise to the standard which the woman he loves is entitled to 
claim, is told in a story full of romance and adventure. 
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The most popular book in England 
this spring season 


Some English Comments: 

















“T should not be surprised if it became a second Rosary in popularity.” 


‘Should be an exceedingly popular story. It has in it all the elements of 
a big success.” 


“Intensely human... and there is great beauty and pathos in the last chap- 
ter... An inspired book.” 


READY MAY 2 





NEW YORK 


456i 8t.,2-6 w ee 
23e 8t.,27-29w. ue penn: f = Strand Pe 
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Published This Month 


STELLA MARIS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


—the most beloved author in America. 
The fact that STELLA MARIS is the 
best selling novel this month is con- 
clusively proven by the size of the 
re-orders from booksellers, which has 
enabled the publishers to break all 
records during the month of publica- 
tion for the sale of a novel by Mr. 
Locke. 


$1.35 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE MUSE IN EXILE 


Published This Month 


THE GOVERNOR 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 
STANGELAND 


The Author of THE DANGEROUS 
AGE has written a novel of the primi- 
tive working of passi_n and hate. 

A little shipwrecked waif attaches 
herself to the governor of an island in 
northern Europe. The novel is already 
a great success in Europe. 


$1.20 met. Postage 12 cents. 


By WILLIAM WATSON 


Published last week. Because of its breadth of appeal this new volume by the dis- 
tinguished English poet will rank as his most notable book of recent years. 


‘* The most friendly tribute to America yet written by an Englishman in Verse.” 


Price, $1.25 nei. 


Published Last Week 


The Letter Bag of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope 


By A. M. W. STIRLING 


By the Author of COKE OF NOR- 
FOLK, ANNALS OF A _ YORK- 
SHIRE HOUSE. 


These papers give a picture of social 
and political life during nearly seventy 
years of a most enthralling period 
Collingwood, Wellington, even Napo- 
leon himself, are presented to us in a 
new and intimate guise. 


With a color plate, two photogravures,and nu- 
merous other iilustrations. 2 volumes. 
$10.00 met. 


THE 
VIOLET BOOK 


By A. and D. Allen-Brown 


A new book for all those 
who caré for growing vic- 
lets. $1.50 net. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


—London Chronicle. 


Postage 8 cents. 


Published Next Week 


THE GODS 
ARE ATHIRST 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 


The new novel by the great French 
author, giving the truest picture of 
Revolutionary France. 

The hero is a young painter. The 
women are wonderful and compli- 
cated creatures of a fertile and subtle 
imagination. 

REGULAR NOVEL EDITION, $1.30 net. 


LARGE LIBRARY EDITION, uniform with 
complete works of Anatole France, $1.75. 


THE 
OLD GARDENS OF 
ITALY [ZW] 
By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 


100 ilfustrations. 
$1.25 net. 
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A SPLENDID ROMANCE OF LOVE AND ADVENTURE 
Second Large Printing 


tre Road Living Men 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Author of ‘‘ Rutledge Rides Alone,” ‘‘Fate Knocks at the 
Door,” ete. 


Frontispiece in color by M. Leone Bracker. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


Every lover of good fiction looks for the books 
which come all too seldom, the books in which the 
spirit of youth, of romance, of adventure, thrills and F 
throbs; in which there is the warmth and color of real |, 
life, and the loves and hates, the passions and dreams 
of real men and women. To all readers who wish to 
enjoy just such a book we recommend this new novel, 
From the first scenes in China during the Boxer Re- [ 
bellion until the end there follow swiftly scene after [™ 
scene of splendid conception, told with a swing and [i 
go and a growing intensity of emotion that sweeps 
one along until the fine poetic climax. It will be pro- 
nounced one of the year’s greatest romances. 











A BRILLIANT NOVEL OF SOCIAL LIFE 


The Untorgiving Offender 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of ‘‘ The Last Try,” ‘‘The First Hurdle and Others,” *‘The Colomel of the Red Huzzars,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


Since ‘The Colonel of the Red Huzzars” Mr. Scott has not written a finer romance 
nor created a more winsome heroine than the beautiful Mrs. Lo:aine. How she is forced 
into a desperate adventure—is made the subject of a scandalous plot. and how through the 
devotion of Pendleton, a manly American club fellow, she eventually wins a deserved happi- 
ness will hold the reader’s steadily increasing interest tothe end. This is but the bare out- 
line of a swiftly moving plot, teeming with social incidents, and illumined with sparkling 
and witty dialogue. 


The Parasite By HELEN R. MARTIN 


Illustrated in color by James Montgomery Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 
Second Printing—Among the Six Best Sellers 


“One of the best novels of the year.” —Chicago Journal. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 








The Books Being Talked About 





While this monthly selected list cannot by any means include a// the most worth while current publications, the 
converse is true—that all books listed in it are, for one reason or another, significant. Not only private buyers, but 
neighborhood libraries and reading clubs—which must often buy carefully—will find it of value in making selections 


for purchase. 
Fiction 
Tue Happy Warrior. By A. S. M. Hutchin- 


son. 447p.front.12mo. Little, B. $1.35n. 


Unusually appealing life from babyhood of the 
“Happy Warrior,” kept out of estate and titles by 
chance, but rising by sheer manhood above all ad- 
versity. 


Tue Case or JENNIE Price. By Mary Rob- 


erts Rinehart. Illus. by M. Leone Brac- 
ker. 227p.12zmo. Bobbs-M. $1n. 


Turns on the sudden, unaccountable disappearance 
of a well-known actress. Scene: Pittsburgh during 
the flood of 1907. 


“Tue Jupcment House. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


illus.12mo. Harp. $1.35n. i 
The story of a strong man and a wilful, capricious, 
charming woman. The scene shifts from London 

society life to the field of war in the Transvaal. 


By John Fox, Jr. 
396p.12zmo. Scrib. 


Tue Heart or THE His, 
Illus. by F. C. Yohn. 
$1.35M. 

Two mountaineer children and two of aristocratic 


southern family play chief roles in a tale of feuds, 
land deals and love affairs. 


Tue AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. 
nol. Illus. by Herman Pfeifer. 625p. 
12mo. Lit., B. $1.40n. 

The romantic adventures of an English gentleman 


of the early nineteenth century, by author of “The 
broad highway.” 


One WomMAN’s Lire. By Robt. Herrick. 4o5p. 
12mo. Macm. $1.35n. 

Study of the “grafter” type of woman. Chicago 
some twenty years ago (cleverly drawn), New York 
and Europe are the scenes of her conventional, am- 
bitious, self-centered life. 


THe Roap or Livinc Men; a novel. By Will 
Levington Comfort. Front. by M. Leone 
Bracker. 322p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


A story of idealism, with China during the Boxer 
Rebellion, and America as background. 


CorPORAL CAMERON OF THE NorTH WEST 
MountTep Pottce. By Ralph Connor. 
12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 

An out-of-door story ef danger and daring. The 
hero leaves Scotland under a cloud, but “finds him- 
self’ when he joins the mounted police of Canada. 


Tue Lapy AND SADA SAN. By Frances Little. 
225p.16mo. Cent. $1n. 

A sequel to “The lady of the decoration.”” The 
love-story of Sada San, “one half American dash 
and the other half the unnamable witchery of a Jap- 
anese woman.” 


THEIR YESTERDAYS. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Illus. by F. Graham Cootes. 310p.12mo. 
Bk. Supp. $1.25n. 

A love story of a man and woman who go out into 
the world, but find happiness only in the home of 


their childhood. Characters are given no names 
throughout. 


By Jeffery Far- 


ANDREW THE GLap. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess, Illus. by R. M. Crosby. 12mo. 
Bobbs-M. $1.3o0n. 


Another cheerful novel by the author of “The 
Melting of Molly.” 
A RomANce or Bitty-Goat Hirt. By Alice 


C. H. Rice. Illus. by Geo. Wright. 4oap. 
12mo. Cent. $1.25n. 
A_ sweet little southern girl, unutterably lonely, 
marries a kindly middle-aged professor, only to find 
her heart still true to the lover of happier days. 


My Lirtre Sister. By Eliz. Robins. 344p. 
12mo. Dodd, M. $1.25n. 

Two sisters are lured to a house of ill-fame in 
London—the elder escapes, the “little sister” is never 
found. 

Tue Fuirmrt. By Booth Tarkington. 
Clarence Underwood. 12mo. 
$1.25n. 

A study of temperament. Involves the varying 
fates of four men and the sister of the flirt besides. 


StettaA Maris. By Wm. J. Locke. Illus. by 


Frank Wiles. 357p.12mo. Lane. $1.35n. 
Shown only the beautiful side of life, Stella Maris 
recovers from long invalidism to face sordid tragedy 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE; journey’s end: Love and 
friendship, The burning bush, The new 
dawn. By Romain Rolland. Trans. by 
Gilbert Cannan. 504p.1t2mo. Holt. $1.50n. 

Last novel of a trilogy. Tells of the climax >°f 


Christophe’s career as a composer and of his love for 
a Parisian actress. 


Illus. by 
Dou., P. 


Tue Nicut Ripers; a romance of early Mon- 


tana. By Ridgwell Cullum. 426p.12m<« 
Jac. $1.25n. 
By auth. of “The one-way trail.” A young east- 


erner has his hands full learning ranching, tracking 
the night riders, and protecting the girl he loves. 


Non-Fiction 


Tue New Freepom; a call for the emancipa- 
tion of the generous energies of a people. 
By Woodrow Wilson. 302p.t2mo. Dow, 
P. $1n. 

“An attempt to express the new spirit of our pol 
itics.”—Preface. 

BALKAN War; Adventures of War with 
Cross and Crescent. By Philip Gibbs & 
Bernard Grant. 249p.illus.map.12mo. Smail, 
M. $1.20n. 

First author, well-known novelist, held roving com- 
mission with Bulgarian army from London Graphic, 
second saw Turkish side as correspondent to London 
Daily Mirror. 

WITH THE Victorious ButcaARIANs. By Her- 
mengild Wagner. Introd. by I. E. Gues- 
hoff. 5sillus.6maps.28sp.8vo. H. Miff. $3n. 


Author was_ special correspondent to the Vienna 
Reichpost and London Daily Mail. 


Your Unirep States. By Arnold Bennett. 
192p.illus.8vo. Harp. $2n. 


Impressionistic sketches of the things that struck 


Mr. ennett as characteristic or significant on his 
recent visit. 


Auction or To-Day. By Milton C. Work. 
308p.12mo. H. Miff. $1.25n. 


Contains latest auction laws and decisions, intrc- 
duces new theories and systems. 


ZONE Po.iceMAN 88. By Harry A. Franck. 
314p.illus.8vo. Cent. $2n. 


Auth. of “A vagabond journey around the world,” 
a born story-teller and a born tramp writes of his 
experiences on the Canal Zone police force. 
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New 
Love 
Story 


GUINEVERE'S 


eo 





The same marks of distinction which characterized ‘‘The Reason 
Why,” and made it the most talked of book of a season, are appar- 
ent in ‘“‘Guinevere’s Lover.” The story has enthused thousands of 
readers during its serialization in a prominent Sunday Newspaper 
supplement. The scenes are in England, principally on a beauti- 
ful country estate. Guinevere, at the age of sixteen, is forced into 
a loveless marriage with an elderly man. Her awakening to the 
real meaning of love comes only after she has been married several 
years, when she meets a young man, and falls in love with him. 
Mrs. Glyn never disappoints, and “Guinevere’s Lover” will un- 
questionably be one of the season’s “best sellers.” $1.30 net. 
Postpaid, $1.42. 
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Pollyanna 
“The GLAD Book” 


By ELEANOR H. Porter, author of ‘‘ Miss Billy” 
and ‘‘ Miss Billy’s Decision.” 
‘*It would be hard to find a more popular young lady 


in the country just now than Pollyanna.’’—CAristian 
Herald. Sixth Edition Sell ng. 


Net $1.25; postpaid $1.40 








The What-Shall-I-Do Girl 


By IsaBEL WoopMAN WaltTtT 


‘*The novel idea carried out in this book isa series 
of letters from girls who have taken up various 
occupations in life. Every girl out in the world or 


about to go out will find much of interest in the 
book.”’—Boston Times. 


Net $1.25; postpaid $1.40 


The Sunbridge Girls at 
Six Star Ranch 


By ELEANOR STUART 


Any girl of any age whois fond of outdoor 
life will appreciate this fascinating tale of 
a summer vacation house- party ona Texas 
ranch, Illustrated. $1.50 
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The Hill of Venus 


By NATHAN GALLIJZIER, author of “The 
Sorceress of Rome,” etc. 


A vivid and powerful romance of the thirteenth 
century. 


‘* The author displays many of the talents that made 
Scott famous.’’— The Jndex. 


Net $1.35; postpaid $1.50 








The Career of Dr. Weaver 


By Mrs. Henry Backus 


‘** The picture that Mrs Backus givesusof hospital life 
and her views of medical ethics are admirable.’’— 
New York Herald. Second Printing. 


Net $1.25; postpaid $1.40 





FICTION FOR GIRLS 


Alma’s Sophomore Year 


A sequel to ‘‘Alma at Hadley Hall,” 
by Lovu1se M. BREITENBACH 


A delightful story of boarding school life. 

As before, naturalness and truth are chief 

qualities in the new Hadley Hall story. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


ART 






The Art of the Wallace Collection 
By Henry C. SHELLEY, author of ‘‘Old Paris,” ‘‘Inns and Taverns of Old London,” etc. 
A new volume in the established Art Galleries of Europe Series, devoted to the Wallace Collection, in London, 


TRAVEL AN 


The Russian Empire of Today and 
Yesterday 


By NEvIN O. WINTER, author of ‘‘ Mexico and 
Her People of Today,” etc. 

An authoritative account of the country and its 

peoples, together with a brief review of its history, 

past and present, and a survey of its social, political 

and economic conditions. Asred Net $3.00 








Our Little Roman Cousin of Long Ago 


Being the Story of Marcus: A Boy of Rome. 
| By JuLIA Darrow COWLES 






The initial volume of a new series-The Little 


Cousins of Long Ago Series—which in format and 
appearance will resemble the famous Little Cousin 
Series. Illustrated. 60 cents 
















Published 
by 





L. C. PAGE 





JUVENILES 













Illustrated. Boxed, net $2.00; postpaid $2.20 
D DESCRIPTION’ 


The Spell of the Italian Lakes 


By W. D. McCrackan, author of ‘The Fair 
Land Tyrol,” etc. 


An addition to the popular Spell Series. A reissue in 
a new dress of an enlarged and revised edition of Mr. 
McCrackan’s*‘ The Italian Lakes,’’ the leading work 
on this portion of Italy. Boxed. Net $2.50 












Our Little Bulgarian Cousin 


By CLARA VosTROVSKY WINLOW, author of 
‘Our Little Bohemian Cousin.” 


The forty-sixth title in the Little Cousin Series. The 
unusual interest at present in the success of the allied 
Balkan and Greek forces makes the publication of this 
volume especially timely. Illustrated. 60 cents 
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Boston 
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THRE FRO rh 
ABOUT THE TITANIC 


By COLONEL ARCHIBALD GRACIE 
With Sixteen Illustrations 


OLONEL GRACIE went down, as is well known, with the Titanic ; but lived to tell the 


tale of the tragedy that appalled the world. 


He has given here a complete a 


ccount of 


the sinking of the great ship, with the innumerable personal references which will make the 
book of absorbing interest, not only to the survivors and to the families and friends of all cn 
board, but to the whole of the vast public which was stirred to its depths by the news of the 


catastrophe. 


In addition to the personal narrative Colonel Gracie has added a detailed account of the 
launching and adventures of each boat, with the list of passengers and crew, and the names 
of those who said good-bye to their wives and children and stood aside, facing their own fate 


without fear. 


It is a strange, vivid, wonderful picture that Colonel Gracie has drawn: a picture not 
merely memorable, but ineffaceable. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @ PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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Book Chat of the Month 


Literature is distinctively a national product, 
but a book is an international fact. To a 
great book, the world is as one nation. Herr 
Brockhaus likes to tell of the remarkable 
transaction which resulted from the telegram 
sent him by Stanley when the great explorer 
emerged from the wilds of Africa and asked 
what the market of the world would offer 
for his book, of which not a line was writ- 
ten. Instantly the great German publisher 
flashed the inquiry along to Fouret-Hachette 
et Cie. in Paris, Marston in London, and 
Scribner in New York; and the next day he 
telegraphed Stanley an offer of fifty thousand 
pounds, or a quarter million dollars, for the 
world’s market—the largest offer ever made 
for a book, and that when it was only a pro- 
ject in the mind of the writer. Stanley‘s 
book thrilled the world and helped to make 
the world one; and the plucky foresight of 
the four great international houses was abun- 
dantly rewarded. 

A 


International relations have been fostered 
in sO matiy ways by the makers of books, 
both writers and publishers, that it is not sur- 
prising that one of their number has been 
selected for the British ambassadorship. Like 
President Wilson, Walter H. Page is South- 
ern by birth and Northern by education and 
experience; his relations as educator through 
the General and Southern Education Boards 
have been nation-wide; and as a_ thinker, 
writer and speaker he has developed that 
knowledge of affairs and breadth of training 
which make him a world’s man, as the diplo- 
matic statesman should be. That recognition 
of bookmen by this country which sent Frank- 
lin to France, Motley to Austria, Irving and 
Lowell to Spain, and promoted Motley and 
Lowell to England; and in the consular field, 
Hawthorne to Liverpool, Howells to Venice, 
and Bret Harte to Glasgow, now sends Wal- 
ter H. Page also to London as the representa- 
tive of one great English-speaking and Eng- 
lish-reading nation to the other. It is inter- 
esting to note that, as Mr. Page succeeded 
Mr. Lowell, after the lapse of years, as editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, he now succeeds him 
at the Court of St. James. Mr. Page has not, 
to be sure, the world-wide experience and 


reputation of James Bryce, but the sending 
of him to England, as Mr. Bryce leaves us, 
is a return in kind, gratifying to all scholars. 


A. Conan Doyle, after having successfully 
tracked countless imaginary criminals, has ap- 
plied his reasoning methods to the investiga- 
tion of an actual crime in “The Case of Oscar 
Slater.” Slater, accused of murder in Edin- 
burgh, was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
May, 1909. Sir Arthur tells the story of the 
evidence, and seeks to prove the prisoner in- 
nocent. us 


The death of Andrew Chatto, of the Lon- 
don firm of Chatto & Windus, removes one 





WALTER H, PAGE, OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., RECENTLY APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 


of the few remaining links with the mid- 
Victorian publishing world. Mr. Chatto knew 
more of American authors than any other 
publisher, for under John Camden Hotten’s 
management he introduced to the English 
public* works of James Russell Lowell, 
Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Bret Harte, Josh Billings, Charles 
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Godfrey Leland, Petroleum V. Nasby and 
others. Long before the passing of the inter- 
national copyright act his firm had set the ex- 
ample of paying royalties to the American au- 
thors whose copyright legally had no protec- 
tion in England. 

i 


Another recent English death is that of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, a noted society leader 
and the author of sundry piquant books of 
recollections of English political and social 
life, who died in London March 24. Her 
works include “History of the Walpoles, Earls 
of Orford’; “Recollections,” 1906; “Leaves 
from the Notebooks of Lady Dorothy Ne- 
vill,” 1907; “More Leaves,” 1908; “Under Five 
Reigns,” 1910; “My Own Times,” 1912. 


i 


Coincident with its being ranked at the head 
of Bookman’s “Best-Selling List” for Febru- 
ary, an eighth edition of “The Happy War- 
rior” is announced. 





A CREATURE THAT SEEMED MORE A REPTILE THAN 
HUMAN 


APPEARED IN THE MARSH 


FROM “THE QUARRY” 


BY JOHN A, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


MOROSO 





WRIGGLED FROM THE CROSS-TIES AND DIs- 
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The Commencement season being imminent, 
this is the psychological moment to buy those 
pictorial autobiographies known as “memory 
books,” which record the dazzling doings of 
school-days. These are to be had in every 
style, with a place for everything and room for 
all details. The Reilly & Britton Co., among 
other publishing houses, specialize in this line. 
“School-Girl Days,’ “School-Fellow Days,” 
“My Golden School-Days,” and “The Girl 
Graduate” are some of their offerings. All are 
appropriately decorated, and come in various 
bindings, at various prices. 

i 

Augusta Huiell Seaman offers this spring 
a new story, historical, as usual, and this time 
concerned with one of the daring episodes of 
early American history—LaSalle’s attempt to 
found a colony at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. “Litthke Mamselle of the Wilderness” 
will be published by Sturgis & Walton Co. 

i 


It is reported that Emperor William is not 
willing to entrust unknown posterity 
with his obituary, but is at work upon 
his autobiography himself—a work which 
is expected to run into three volumes 
and to reveal many secrets of the German 
Empire. So far, the Emperor has taken 
into his confidence only his intimates, 
who are pledged to secrecy, but rumor 
has it that here at last will be told the 
true story of his break with Bismarck. 
Ki 

Small, Maynard & Company offer an 
interesting opportunity for book readers 
to make money by offering five cash 
prizes, aggregating $200, for the best 
one-thousand-word letter answering the 
question, “How do the conditions de- 
scribed in ‘New Lives for Old’ apply to 
my town?” “New Lives for Old” is 
the new story by William Carleton, 
whose uniquely stimulating novel, “One 
Way Out,” excited so much comment a 
year ago. “New Lives for Old”—a sort 
of sequel to “One Way Out”—describes 
the way a worn-out, run-down New 
England community, face to face with 
an invasion of sturdy alien pioneers, is 
rejuvenated. 

i 

The centenary of the birth of the 
great African explorer, David Living- 
stone, has aroused a lively interest in 
recent African explorations. One of the 
most noteworthy books has been thai of 
E. Torday, whose experiences and adven- 
tures are set forth in his new book, 
“Camp and Tramp in African Wilds” 
(Lippincotts). The fact, also, that Mr. 
Torday traveled over the same route 





taken by the great Living- 
stone makes this account 
of unique interest. The 
Congo natives are usually 
pictured by explorers and 
hunters as ferocious and 
treacherous savages, but 
Mr. Torday found that 
this was gross misrepre- 
sentation. He _ traveled 
all through the Congo re- 
gion unarmed, except 
when hunting for big 
game. He found that the 
savages quickly respond- 
ed in kind to fair and 
just treatment. 


If the outside world 
knew the late John Pier- 
pont Morgan as a rail- 
road reorganizer, trust 
builder and genius of 
finance, a smaller world 
knew him as an art con- 
noisseur of breadth and 
insight, and the book 
trade knew him as a book 
collector upon a princely 
scale. The beautiful pri- 
vate library which he 
built adjoming his New 
York residence, itself an 
architectural delight, 
thouses perhaps the great- 
est collection of literary 
treasures ever made by 
one man. For thirty-odd 
years, personally and FROM “THE 
through agents, Mr. Mor- 
gan was on the hunt for 
the great prizes of the book world and, if 
his activities were too varied and his tastes 
too catholic to gain that minute expert book 
knowledge that Mr. Hoe brought to his book 
collecting, Mr. Morgan had almost unlimited 
means and the best of assistance. It is im- 
possible to name over at this time even a frac- 
tion of the rarest of the world’s books and the 
finest illuminated manuscripts in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s library. 

Si 

Among its treasures, however, aside from 
the Gutenberg Bible, are the Ashburnham 
Gospels, the Golden Gospels of Henry VIII., 
the Naples Offices of Giulio Clovio, the Cax- 
tons and other incunabula that even the Brit- 
ish Museum cannot match; a great collection 
of volumes once owned by famous persons; 
almost the only manuscript of Byron in exist- 
ence; Blake’s original drawing for the “Book 
of Job”; the original of Horace Walpole’s 
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IT WAS AN INTRODUCTION 


IMPOSSIBLE BOY’ BY NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
Bobbs-Merrill Co, 


letters; the original drawings for the “Pick- 
wick Papers”; the manuscript of “Endymion” ; 
Shelley’s notebook; manuscript and drawings 
of “Trilby” and “Peter Ibbetson” ; Cornwallis’ 
terms of surrender; letters of St. Francis de 
Sales and other saints; the originals of many 
of Burns’ poems; manuscripts of Dr. John- 
son; the manuscript of “A Christmas Carol,” 
and ten volumes of Dickens’ letters; manu- 
script of Swift; the earliest letter of Napo- 
leon in existence; Scott’s diary and manu- 
scripts of nine of his novels, including 
“Ivanhoe”; manuscripts of Dumas, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Sand, Reade, Lytton and 
Zola; the manuscript of “Vanity Fair”; many 
letters of Lamb; Mary Stuart’s letters to the 
Duc de Guise, and Martha Washington’s will. 
5 

Literary impressions made upon Owen Hat- 

teras, as reported by the April Smart Set: 


Robert W, Chambers.—A spring wood. . , linger- 
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ing kisses .. 
by a minister. 
Richard Le 


-@ gasp...a yielding .. . surprised 
Gallienne.—Perfumed cigarettes .. . 
silver lace ...a choir of tenors... the Blessed 
Damosel in a Tuxedo ...a Chopin nocturne. . 
moonlight on the oleanders. 

George Moore.—Perfume spilled in a sacristy .. . 
a silken garter in a psalter . . . Lola Montez baking 
bread ... the Pope at Maxim’s.... 

Jack London.—A pool of blood ...a_ trombone 
cadenza .. . corned beef and cabbage . ..a bull in 
a blizzard . ..a stevedore playing Rachmaninoff. 

Hexry James.—Shooting the chutes . . . cating hair 

. . Stranded in a captive balloon. 

Arnold Bennett.—-Grease spots, mustache, spectacles 
and pimples—but no man... windows, doors, nails, 
paint and vines—but no house. 

William De Morgan.—Paralytics at chess... anr- 
cestral portraits . . . the scent of moth balls, 

Maeterlirck.—Dining in an ossuary ...a_ presti- 


digitator performing for the blind . . . Chinese cook- 
ing... 


- Mother Goose plus 

oA 

Admiral Mahan’s book on the naval tactics 

of the Revolutionary War, announced for early 

publication, has been postponed until autumn. 
oA 


One of those important auction sales of 


Swedenborg. 


TYRONE POWER AS BRUTUS IN 


FROM “TYRONE POWER” BY WILLIAM WINTER 


Moffat, Yard & Co, 


“JULIUS CAESAR” 
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Americana in many years was that of the 
library of the late Edward N. Crane, of New- 
ark, N. J. $3800 was paid in New York City 
a month ago for a fine copy of the extremely 
rare “Advertisement Concerning the Province 
of East New Jersey in America,” quarto, 
Edinburgh, 1685. Only two other copies are 
known, one of which is in the New York 
Public Library, and the other in the Church- 
Huntington Library. Another rarity, “An 
Abstract of Abbreviation of Some Few of the 
Many, Later and Former Testimonts from the 
Inhabitants of New Jersey and Other Emin- 
ent Persons,” quarto, London, 1681, binding 
by Lartic, went for $1600. Only four other 
copies are known. Later in the sale, $2325 
was paid for a copy of the extremely rare 
first edition of William Wood’s “New Eng- 
land’s Prospect. A true, lively, and experi- 
mentall description of that port of America,” 
etc., small quarto, London, 1634. This was 
the first printed account 
of Massachusetts Colony. 
The price paid is by far 
the highest ever obtained 
fer this work at auction. 
oF 

The will of the late 
Count Tolstoy, providing 
for the partition of his 
Yasnaya Polyana_ estate 
among the local peas- 
antry, will be carried out 
by means of a _ notarial 
deed. By this deed, 1847: 
acres of the total area of 
2389 acres will be trans- 
ferred by Count Tolstoy’s 
three sons—Ilia, Michael 
ard Andrew—to his 
daughter Alexandra in 
consideration of $200,000 
which she has raised 
cliefly from the sale of 
her father’s works. ‘The 
re‘t of the estate, inciud- 
ing the manor house and 
the portion where the 
count is buried, will re- 
main in possession of the 
widow. The daughter 
Alexandra now becomes 
the owner of the greater 
part of the estate, which 
she will turn over to the 
peasants of Yasnaya Pol- 
yana and Ugrumovo, on 
the basis of no rent and 
leases in perpetuity, this 
whole probably to be un- 
der the supervision of the 


Tolstoy Society. 





The Spring Fiction Season at 
its Flood 


Reviewed for the Book Review by Edna Kenton, Don. 
Webb, F. M. Holly, Elizabeth Crane Porter, 
Mary Katherine Reely, Fremont 
Rider, and others. 


Tue JupGMENT HovuseE.* 


Gilbert Parker in his later novels has taken 
to working out his themes on big canvases: 
only a nation or a continent will serve him 
now, where once he was content to paint habi- 
tant villages. In “The Weavers” it was Egypt; 
in the present book it is South Africa. Only 
one-fourth of the story, it is true, is played out 
on African soil; but even in its English setting 
the African background is present, and the 
African atmosphere pervades all the story from 
its beginning in the year of the Jameson raid. 
Briefly stated, it is a story of two men, and 
of a woman who casts away one, her half 
accepted lover, for the other, a man of greater 
wealth and power, and who, piqued by the 
indifference of the first at a re-meeting some 
years later, uses all the arts of her Cleopatra- 
like nature for his recapture. Of the two 
men, Ian Stafford is the diplomat with his 
fingers on the pulse of the world’s affairs; 
Rudyard Byng is the man of action, a South 
African millionaire, a man of simple nature 
who deteriorates under the influences of affluent 
ease. The turning point in Byng’s life comes 
when he chooses to accept the circumstances 
that tend to keep him in London, near Jasmine. 
It is Byng whom Jasmine marries. 

It is not quite possible to accept Jasmine at 
the author’s valuation. In her beauty it is 
possible to believe: “There was something 
regnant in her, while, too, there was some- 
thing sumptuous and sensuous and physically 
thrilling to the senses.” But it is her unusual 
intellect on which he, and Stafford of the story, 
insist, that it is hard to accept. Like other 
heroines of English novels, Jasmine dabbles 
her finger tips in affairs of state, but she is 
but twenty-one or so when the story opens, 
twenty-six when it ends, and great depth of 
intellect is not attained by man or woman be- 
fore twenty-six. Jasmine is a hard-headed 
young woman with an eye for the main chance; 
and the main chance for her is Byng. She is 
a vain woman, too. It is piqued vanity that 
turns her thoughts again to Stafford, not re- 
awakened love for him. And just as matters 
between these two come to a crisis, it is only 
the revelation of another earlier affair with 





*The Judgment House. 


Illus. by W. Hatherell. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


475p-t2mo. Harp. $1.35n. 
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another lover that holds Stafford from faith 
lessness to friendship; her to her marriage 
vows. 

It is at this point that the outbreak of the 
Boer war takes the three to Africa. Jasmine, 
having awakened already to the mockery of 
her marriage and the emptiness of her child- 
less life. goes out as a hospital nurse. The 
new experience means a renewal of life to her. 
She sees her past in retrospect: 

“T was only an imitation always—only a Dresden- 
china imitation of the real thing I might have been, 
if I had been taken right in time. I got wrong so 
early. Everything T said or did was mostly imitation. 
It was made up of other people’s acts and words. | 
could never forget anything I'd ever heard; it 
drowned any real thing in me. I never emerged— 
never was myself.” 

It is this clearing of her vision that makes 
possible the reconciliation with her husband. 

It is disappointing that the picture after the 
transposition of the story to South Africa 
should grow vague and less distinct. Like 
“The Weavers,” it seems but a vast panorama 
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ing kisses ...a gasp. 
by a minister. 

Richard Le Gallienne.—Perfumed cigarettes . 
silver lace...a choir of tenors... the Blessed 
Damosel in a Tuxedo...a Chopin nocturne. . 
moonlight on the oleanders. 

George Moore.—Perfume spilled in a sacristy .. .- 
a silken garter in a psalter . . . Lola Montez baking 
bread ... the Pope at Maxim’s.... 

Jack London.—A pool of blood ...a trombone 
cadenza . . . corned beef and cabbage . . . a bull in 
a blizzard . .. a stevedore playing Rachmaninoff. 

Hexry James.—Shooting the chutes . . . cating hair 

. . Stranded in a captive balloon. 

Arnold Bennett.—-Grease spots, mustache, spectacles 
and pimples—but no man... windows, doors, nails, 
paint and vines—but no house. 


.-a yielding . . . surprised 


William De Morgan.—Paralytics at chess... ar- 
cestral portraits . . . the scent of moth balls. 
Maeterlirck.—Dining in an ossuary ...a_ presti- 
digitator performing for the blind . . . Chinese cook- 
ing ..- Mother Goose plus Swedenborg. 
Ai 


Admiral Mahan’s book on the naval tactics 
of the Revolutionary War, announced for early 
publication, has been postponed until autumn. 

oA 


One of those important auction sales of 





TYRONE POWER AS BRUTUS IN “JULIUS CAESAR” 


FROM “TYRONE POWER” BY WILLIAM WINTER 


Moffat, Yard & Co, 





Americana in many years was that of the 
library of the late Edward N. Crane, of New- 
ark, N. J. $3800 was paid in New York City 
a month ago for a fine copy of the extremely 
rare “Advertisement Concerning the Province 
of East New Jersey in America,” quarto, 
Edinburgh, 1685. Only two other copies are 
known, one of which is in the New York 
Public Library, and the other in the Church- 
Huntington Library. Another rarity, “An 
Abstract of Abbreviation of Some Few of the 
Many, Later and Former Testimonts from the 
Inhabitants of New Jersey and Other Emin- 
ent Persons,” quarto, London, 1681, binding 
by Lartic, went for $1600. Only four other 
copies are known. Later in the sale, $2325 
was paid for a copy of the extremely rare 
first edition of William Wood’s “New Eng- 
land’s Prospect. A true, lively, and experi- 
mentall description of that port of America,” 
etc., small quarto, London, 1634. This was 
the first printed account 
of Massachusetts Colony. 
The price paid is by far 
the highest ever obtained 
fer this work at auction. 
oA 

The will of the late 
Count Tolstoy, providing 
for the partition of his 
Yasnaya Polyana_ estate 
among the local peas- 
antry, will be carried out 
by means of a_ notarial 
deed. By this deed, 1847 
acres of the total area of 
2389 acres will be trans- 
ferred by Count Tolstoy’s 
three sons—Ilia, Michael 
ard Andrew—to his 
daughter Alexandra in 
consideration of $200,000 
which she has raised 
cliefly from the sale of 
her father’s works. ‘The 
re't of the estate, inciud- 
ing the manor house and 
the portion where the 
count is buried, will re- 
main in possession of the 
widow. The daughter 
Alexandra now becomes 
the owner of the greater 
part of the estate, which 
she will turn over to the 
peasants of Yasnaya Pol- 
yana and Ugrumovo, on 
the basis of no rent and 
leases in perpetuity, this 
whole probably to be un- 
der the supervision of the 


Tolstoy Society. 
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The Spring Fiction Season at 
its Flood 


Reviewed for the Book Review by Edna Kenton, Don. 
Webb, F. M. Holly, Elizabeth Crane Porter, 
Mary Katherine Reely, Fremont 
Rider, and others. 


Tue JupGMENT Hovuse.* 


Gilbert Parker in his later novels has taken 
to working out his themes on big canvases: 
only a nation or a continent will serve him 
now, where once he was content to paint habi- 
tant villages. In “The Weavers” it was Egypt; 
in the present book it is South Africa. Only 
one-fourth of the story, it is true, is played out 
on African soil; but even in its English setting 
the African background is present, and the 
African atmosphere pervades all the story from 
its beginning in the year of the Jameson raid. 
Briefly stated, it is a story of two men, and 
of a woman who casts away one, her half 
accepted lover, for the other, a man of greater 
wealth and power, and who, piqued by the 
indifference of the first at a re-meeting some 
years later, uses all the arts of her Cleopatra- 
like nature for his recapture. Of the two 
men, Ian Stafford is the diplomat with his 
fingers on the pulse of the world’s affairs; 
Rudyard Byng is the man of action, a South 
African millionaire, a man of simple nature 
who deteriorates under the influences of affluent 
ease. The turning point in Byng’s life comes 
when he chooses to accept the circumstances 
that tend to keep him in London, near Jasmine. 
It is Byng whom Jasmine marries. 

It is not quite possible to accept Jasmine at 
the author’s valuation. In her beauty it is 
possible to believe: “There was something 
regnant in her, while, too, there was some- 
thing sumptuous and sensuous and physically 
thrilling to the senses.” But it is her unusual 
intellect on which he, and Stafford of the story, 
insist, that it is hard to accept. Like other 
heroines of English novels, Jasmine dabbles 
her finger tips in affairs of state, but she is 
but twenty-one or so when the story opens, 
twenty-six when it ends, and great depth of 
intellect is not attained by man or woman be- 
fore twenty-six. Jasmine is a hard-headed 
young woman with an eye for the main chance; 
and the main chance for her is Byng. She is 
a vain woman, too. It is piqued vanity that 
turns her thoughts again to Stafford, not re- 
awakened love for him. And just as matters 
between these two come to a crisis, it is only 
the revelation of another earlier affair with 
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another lover that holds Stafford from faith 
lessness to friendship; her to her marriage 
vows. 

It is at this point that the outbreak of the 
Boer war takes the three to Africa. Jasmine, 
having awakened already to the mockery of 
her marriage and the emptiness of her child- 
less life, goes out as a hospital nurse. ‘The 
new experience means a renewal of life to her. 
She sees her past in retrospect: 

*T was only an imitation always—only a Dresden- 
china imitation of the real thing 1 might have been, 
if I had been taken right in time. I got wrong so 
early. Everything I said or did was mostly imitation. 
It was made up of other people’s acts and words. | 
could never forget anything Id ever heard; it 
drowned any real thing in me. I never emerged— 
never was myself.’ 

It is this clearing of her vision that makes 
possible the reconciliation with her husband. 

It is disappointing that the picture after the 
transposition of the story to South Africa 
should grow vague and less distinct. Like 
“The Weavers,” it seems but a vast panorama 
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which shortly after the book is laid aside be- 
comes but a blurred memory. And it is 
strange that it should be so, for the South 
Africa of Byng’s retrospective imagining was 
vividly real. And one character in particular 
who adds much to the South African atmos- 
phere has not been mentioned in this note— 
Krool, Byng’s native servant. There is indeed 
much in this novel that cannot be touched on 
here. It is a novel, not of action, but of move- 
ment. One is conscious of the movement of 
world forces. It is a big book, though per- 
haps not a great one. 

Mary Katharine Reely 


Tue Day or Days.* 


It was good of Otis Skinner to enliven 
Broadway last winter with the Arabian Nights 
cut over into a play called “Kismet.” It is 
equally good of Joseph Louis Vance to exe- 
cute the same feat for the reading public with 
his latest book, “The Day of Days.” 

The hero, P. Sybarite, whose fortune has 
been embezzled, and who now keeps books at 
fifteen dollars a week, and lives in a fourth- 
rate 38th Street boarding house, attends a per- 
formance of “Kismet.” He leaves the theater 
to discover his own day of days at hand. 
More correctly speaking, it is a night of nights 
—a strange interval with kaleidoscopic adven- 
tures wild enough to make Sinbad and Aladdin 
credible. 

Before dawn P. Sybarite has broken the 
bank of a popular 45th Street gambling house 
to the extent of $25,000, he has been involved 
in two raids, he has rescued a long lost cousin 
from abduction and murder, he has insulted a 
quondam enemy, who, it is gratifying to state, 
dies that same night. More than that, he has 
officiated at the demise of the villain, actually 
slain by the hand of the renowned and des- 
perate gangster, Red November. In his ef- 
forts to escape the police he has broken into 
a strange lady’s house, and while lingering to 
apologize has saved her from the pistol of a 
husband bent on assassination. The finale is 
the rescue of the heroine, heiress to countless 
millions and subject of villainous intrigue 
needless to say, from incarceration in an in- 
sane asylum, and a dash with her in a taxi to 
the safe shelter of Westchester. 

These are but the most obvious events of 
this metropolitan Arabian night. There are 
in addition incipient duels, false arrests, fancy 
dress balls, and a gratifying profusion of taxi- 
cabs and police. In such unstinted profusion 
of life and death incident an author might be 
pardoned for forgetting that every successful 
hero should be an adept at love making. But 


“The Day of Days; an extravaganza. By Joseph 
Louis Vance. Ilus. by Arth. W, Brown. 300p.12mo. 
Little, B, $1.25n, 


Mr. Vance has not nodded here. In spite of 
engrossing adventures of a bolder sort, P. 
Sybarite manages to hold hands, declare life- 
long devotion, win the lady of his choice, and 
set the wedding day. 

Elizabeth Howard Westwood 
Tue KNAve or DiAMoNDs.* 


The story begins in the first paragraph and 
keeps right on till the end of the book. It is 
all story. Even the philosophy—of which there 
is plenty—comes out in the development of the 
characters, and usually in their conversation. 
So that is one reason why “The Knave of 
Diamonds” should be popular. Moreover, the 
philosophy is of the kind the public likes, the 
setting is among England’s elect and the plot 
cleverly balanced. There is no apparent reason 
why this book should not become one of the 
Sacred Six. 

It is the night of the Hunt Ball. The sound 
of revelry comes from the ballroom below, 
and Anne Carfax for the first time faces Nap 
Errol. Cleverly pretending to mistake her for 
some one else, Errol starts conversation. The 
ball of talk, once set in motion, bounds along 
merrily. Before the evening is out, circum- 
stances have made friends of Lady Carfax 
and the sleek black-haired American. Now 
the great problem of this book is whether Nap 
Errol is going to turn out the villain or the 
hero, or both. His tread is light and wary as 
a cat’s. No doubt he is a scoundrel. He 
shows the greatest consideration for Lady 
Carfax when her intemperate husband, Sir 
Giles, is quite unable to go home. Perhaps 
after all he has his good points. Gossip whis- 
pers all sorts of scandalous tales about him. 
But then that is often the lot of heroes. He 
is cruel, reckless, always at swords points with 
his thoroughly likable brother Bertie, insult- 
ing to Dot, the parson’s daughter (and the 
one woman for Bertie). Yet he responds 
strangely to Lucas Errol. And here we come 
to the strong character of the book, the older 
brother whose aimost constant suffering has 
not marred a nature of deep spiritual power. 

It seems at last that Anne and Lucas be- 
tween them may drive the Indian from Nap— 
for it develops that Nap is no actual brother of 
Lucas and Bertie, but the son of an Indian 
woman—yet when Anne has learned to trust 
him he breaks faith abominably—and dis- 
appears. 

The death of Sir Giles Carfax soon follows. 
Sir Giles, by the way, has shown himself an 
utter brute, so no tears are necessary. In time 
Anne discovers that Lucas Errol loves her, 
that she alone can give him the incentive to 
live through two operations, and the long in- 





*“The Knave of Diamonds. By Ethel M. Dell. 
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terval between them. She is quietly happy, 
Lucas is mending, when, like a thunderbolt, 
Nap returns. 

Here is the point of the story. Will Lucas, 
as ever, sacrifice himself? Will Nap allow 
the sacrifice? Will Lucas rest quietly while 
Nap renounces everything? And what will 
Anne do? It is a clever situation, and well 
worked out. But how it ends will not be told 
here. Inquirers are referred to Chapter XV 
for full information. 

Just a word should be added for Dot, a 
very engaging young person, understandingly 
drawn. She supplies a certain humorous touch 
and helps in the shaping of events, for which 
services she is duly rewarded. 

Doris Webb 
THE Roap oF Living MEN.* 

Thomas Ryerson tells the story. Mary 
Romany is the heroine. The preface warns us 
to expect no instruction nor high-brow uplift 
from these pages; few will close the book at 
such a warning. It is a tale of real adventure, 


_* The Road of Living Men. By Will Levington 
Comfort. Front. by M, Leone Bracker. 322p.12mo. 
Lipp. $1.25, 
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of true romance. It is given to Thomas Ryer- 
son to love in superlatives. Says he: “There 
may be matters of more importance to a man 
than being a good lover, but they do not occur 
to me now; and | know of no worthier way to 
spend my life than in being a worthier lover 
each morning to Mary Romany.” And Mary 
Romany, she says, “there must be no relaxation 
in loving a husband.” Thomas Ryerson feels 
the need of a year of preparation for mar- 
riage in which the “fluent conception” which 
she gives him “may harden into truth and 
character.” And Mary Romany cries “You 
are my lover, terrible and unalterable!” So 
he goes to South America. 

The story opens in China, with a preliminary 
chapter in northern Spain. In Spain the two 
play together as children, taking up a past love 
affair in which they were interrupted before 
Atlantis was lost. The Ryerson boy shows off 
before her by diving into shallow water and 
almost breaking his neck. A wise father hast- 
ily leads him out of Spain into the bleak 
world. They do not meet again until of marry- 
ing age. They take up the pre-Atlantis love 
affair at the point where father interfered. 
Now her father takes her away. 
Mary was keen after “work.” “When 
we have both done our work,” she 
said, a trifle vague as to the nature 
of the work and the time of its ac- 
complishment. 

Father takes her up the Hsi Tin 
Lin River to operate for gold. There 
is nothing vague about father—he is 
cut for the gold—though romantically 
in far countries instead of in Wall 
Street. Ryerson follows. The de- 
scriptions of China in this part of the 
book are as vivid and living as im- 
pressionistic paintings. Some readers 
inay wish that all-conquering Love 
had rushed to its fate more slowly, to 
give us more of China. The Boxer 
rebellion is a background for a lover’s 
heroism. 

Next, Long Island. Father has gone 
to South America; daughter lingers 
for romance in Covent. Real estate 
will rise, in this Long Island suburb, 
when discovered. Ryerson comes—a 
trifle behind, as usual, still a bit dis- 
traught about the “work” he can’t 
find to employ himself about and thus 
win Mary Romany. A country inn— 
two rooms, separated only by an 
“| empty storeroom, with unbolted doors 

| —oh, entirely proper; the young per- 
son will be thrilled, but not corrupted. 

Last, South America. And the year 
of preparation. In the valley of Trop- 
icania! Excursions! Incursions! 
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Triumphant love! The much-talked-of “work” 
turns out to be storing up gold for future 
consumption. What is the chief end of 
woman? To be loved. What is the chief 
end of man? To love. Mary Aiden Hopkins 


A Sonc oF SIxpENCcr.* 


“He flattered himself that he was an un- 
erring judge of women. The man who thinks 
that is a fatted calf ready for the slaughter.” 
This very sane statement from Mr. Arnold 
Kummer’s “A Song of Sixpence” is not a bad 
recommendation of the author’s fine study of 
one woman, Emmy Moran, the heroine of the 
book. 

Dowered with attractive features, sinuous 
grace and an appetite for luxury, this daughter 
of a poor and narrow-minded provincial fixes 
her mind upon the purple and fine linen of life 
as the rightful inheritance to which her beauty 
entitles her. 

After a few fledgling flights in the meager 
market of her Ohio birthplace, she comes to 
New York and finds employment as secretary 
to an able young writer, Grant Chanler. Soon 
she is practicing upon him, as she has upon 
others, the lure of her physical charms; not 
with immoral intentions—merely for the joy of 
conquest. Chanler’s seeming indifference, com- 
bined with his fine personality, arouses in her 
a modicuin of affection. At length on a cer- 
tain day before his departure for Europe they 
declare their mutual love, and plan to be mar- 
ried and sail together. On his part, however, 
there is a hitch in securing the marriage li- 
cense and rearranging passage. She has a 
night in which to think over the uncertainty 
of his financial success. Result, she _half- 
heartedly urges postponement of the wedding; 
he sails alone. That night in her diary she 
records a premonitory realization that her 
life’s happiness has been forfeited: “Oh Grant, 
Grant! Why didn’t you make me marry 
you?” 

Shortly afterwards she meets Mr. Ransome, 
an elderly widower with millions, captivates 
him, and in a tensely dramatic scene on board 
his private yacht brings him to her feet in 
proposal. Just before the date set for the 
marriage Chanler returns unexpectedly from 
abroad and finds her alone at night in her 
apartment. After telling him of her engage- 
ment to Ransome and refusing to listen to his 
plea not to let this man’s millions come be- 
tween them, she begs him frantically to satisfy 
her love for him, her hunger for his body. In 
a fine exhibition of manliness he repulses her 
intoxicating appeal and leaves her. 

The subsequent marriage with Ransome is 
followed by a surfeit of yachting, motoring, 


A Song of Sixpence. By Frederic A. Kummer. 
lilus, by R. KF. Schabelitz. 28s5p1r2mo. Watt. $1.25n. 


sight-seeing, champagne and gowns, to the re 
sult of utter ennui. To her great relief Ran 
some dies in less than two_years. She is then 
besieged by an English nobleman with whon 
she has for some time been flirting rather vio 
lently, but she still longs for Chanler. On 
superb final attempt to lure back his love falls 
down, partly by accidental interruption. (On 
must go to Meredith’s “Seraglio Point” scenc 
between Richard Feverel and Mrs. Mountjoy 
to parallel this splendid passage.) Chanler 
happily weds the charming daughter of Ran 
some’s first marriage; and Emmy accepts the 
Englishman, who soon finds his chief enjoy 
ment in the society of a housemaid and a Lon 
don actress, leaving his wife lonely and bored 
with empty millions and a more empty title. 
The story, though frank, is in no sense an 
appeal to sensuality; it is a serious study of 
an interesting type of woman. Likenesses to 
Becky Sharp and Jennie Gerhardt are not in 
frequent, but Mr. Kummer is no_ borrower 
from Thackeray or Dreiser. He has looked 
about him and seen Emmy Moran, a good 
looking, selfish, low-principled girl, with a 
warped conception of men and a mistaken no- 
tion of real values. She stands out clear amid 
a well-constructed set of characters in scenes 
which ring true to modern life. 
Joseph Mosher 


THe ETERNAL MAIDEN.* 


Some of the biggest novelists of our day 
have been quoted as giving high praise to “The 
Eternal Maiden,” and it was therefore with 
an unusual degree of curiosity that the present 
reviewer approached the book. It has at- 
tracted the attention of a discriminating read 
ing public betause it is absolutely unique in 
conception and poetic in treatment. It is a 
tale of frozen worlds, primitive passions—the 
lust for love and the lust for food—ending 
with an heroic tragedy. 

Ootah, the straight-limbed, tender-hearted 
Eskimo, and Olaf, the coarse and ugly New- 
foundlander, are the men who seek® Annan- 
doah, the eternal maiden. The former loves 
her with the sweet, pure love of an idealist, 
the latter with brutal force and careless dis- 
regard of the future. But the eternal maiden 
loves his cruel caresses, and through months 
of suffering longs for him in vain. 

Ootah pleads with her to let him protect 
her from the hardships of the winter, and 
finally undertakes a perilous journey into icy 
mountains to seek sustenance for her body. 

The tragic climax is reached when her child 
is born blind; and there is a legend that all 
blind and otherwise defective children shall be 
killed at birth. The natives hate Annandoah, 
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because she has ruined Ootah’s life, and their 
superstitious natures believe that she is re- 
sponsible for the calamities that befall them. 
So they crowd about her, demanding the life 
of the child; “in their veins the savage blood 
of fierce centuries was aroused, in Annan- 
doah’s heart all the primitive ferocity of ma- 
ternal protection.” Then, “on the crest of a 
golden wave a tiny white speck of a baby face 
was seen,...a thin piercing baby cry arose 
from the golden sea.” It is then that Ootah 
appears, cries out that he will father the child, 
and dives into the water. But it is too late; 
and too late does Annandoah realize that she 
loved the great hearted Ootah, who gave his 
life for her. 

F. M. Holly 


Tue Dream Grrt.* 


She is not the Sick-a-bed Lady, nor yet Molly- 
Make-Believe, but she is very much like both 
of them. That is not giving awav the plot of 
the book—slight as it is—but it comes very 
near to it. She is the girl that a sick man 
writes letters to, at any rate, and she is very 
charming and elusive and an out-doors sort of 





* The Dream Girl. 
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person. To the sick man, convalescing in a 
noisy city boarding-house, her. replies are the 
very breath of heaven. Meantime there 1s 
Polly—not Molly, but Polly. She brings the 
boy his mail, she teases him, she jollies him, 
and she reads to him, and finally, when he is 
nearly well, she herself gives up completely, 
and quietly goes to bed with typhoid. It is a 
bit hard on the once sick man, for he has had 
a slight quarrel with his out-doors girl just 
about then, and he hasn’t even her letters to 
fall back upon. Polly gets sicker and sicker, 
and he grows forlorner and forlorner, and 
you think perhaps nothing is ever going to 
happen to either of them. It does, however. 
And the reader will be as pleased with it as 
possible under the circumstances. Polly and 
the Dream Girl are both much too good for 
the man. He is not very convincing, nor very 
manly—hardly even mannish—but the story is 
thoroughly good fun. It is well told, well 
managed—and while there is not a punch in 
every paragraph, there is a “snapper at the 
end for fair.” A neat little turn-around such 
as the author whips out for your pleasure is 
worth a good many pages of carefully worked- 
up atmosphere. In short there is an excellent 
curtain. 

Elizabeth Crane Porter 
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OnE WoMAN’s LIFE.* 


In the light of recent feministic development, 
it is distinctly interesting to notice the kind of 
women that our keenest novelists are choosing 
to write abott. Booth Tarkington lately pre- 
sented us with a cruel analysis of The Flirt, as 
such, and now Robert Herrick comes out with 
The Grafter in petticoats. “One Woman's Life” 
is the accurate, realistic account of the social 
and spiritual progress of one Milly Ridge. 
Without position er money or useful relatives, 
she has the “social gift” so-called, and she 
makes the most of it. The right church, the 
best people, banish the black walnut and up 
with the mahogany—and before you know it 
she is giving a big tea in Chicago and getting 
away with it. So much for that. She must 
have been clever, though the reader has to take 
her charms for granted. Herrick dislikes her 
too much himself to be able to put her gentler 
traits on paper. Before the glory of her social 
success has time to fade she becomes engaged 
to a rich man, but suddenly turns him down 
in disgust at his pusillanimous and stingy 
habits. Why indeed should she sit in a gallery 
seat when he could perfectly afford the or- 
chestra? Shortly thereafter appears the man she 
marries—a jolly boy with a touch of genius, 
though he is then only a cartoonist on a daily 
paper. On his thirty a week they have not 
time to be very unhappy before Milly receives 
a legacy large enough for him to study abroad. 
That year goes well—but when they come back 
to New York, Jack, with the unhappy inspira- 
tion of a Russian woman rankling in his mind 
and Milly with a settled determination to be 
somebody in New York, the end seems certain. 
Jack must be an art editor, decides Milly, and 
so he marks sizes on cuts in a magazine office 
and draws dashing cover designs till hard 
work and unhappiness literally kill him. Milly 
feels abused, though she has one good mo- 
ment, when she is genuinely glad that Jack at 
least had the friendship of the Russian. For 
that one moment, let every woman thank Rob- 
ert Herrick. There is that much good in the 
worst of us, apparently. 

The second hig graft of Milly Ridge was 
perpetrated upon a woman friend—a business 
woman who was charmed with Milly and her 
little girl and liked to have Milly keep house 
for her. It was a successful venture till Milly 
longed for Chicago again. A cake-shop, a 
Parisian cake-shop in Chicago, and Ernestine 
shall furnish the capital, said Milly. It worked 
—till the cook stole and the pretty maids ran 
away and the cakes got soggy. Then, just 
when Ernestine is trying to balance the books, 
Milly calmly marries an old flame. 


*One Woman’s Life. 
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“‘Good-by, dear. You've been awfully good 
to me—I can never forget it!’ 

“*VYes, you will—that’s all right,’ Ernestine 
replied gruffly, not knowing exactly what she 
was saying.” 

And off went Milly to California. 

“One Woman’s Life” is almost a great book. 
If Herrick had not already done so many that 
are so good, one would prophesy a master- 
piece for his next. It is thoroughly good work 

albeit humorless and often cynical—sharply 
drawn, keenly characterized and _ beautifully 
shaped and focussed. But it lacks the fine, 
broad outlook of genius, that can see beyond 
the foibles and feebleness of everyday people 
and shape a real philosophy. Herrick is an 
irritable Hardy, without Hardy’s transcendent 
fatalism. He hates the parasite and the pretty 
woman and he hates middle-class ambitions; 
he hates sham and hypocrisy, and he hates un- 
generousness, but he does not love his fellow- 
men enough to see anything but sordidness in 
a mixed motive, however natural, nor any- 
thing but intolerable selfishness in nearly every 
human act. For all that, Milly Ridge is a real 
creature and the story of her iife is absorbing, 
alive and stimulating. 

Elizabeth Crane Porter 
THE ImMpossIBLE Boy.* 

There 1s certainly no lack of plot in Nina 
Wilcox Putnam’s “Impossible Boy,” in fact 
there are plots within plots and at least three 
distinct love motives. Conspirators and gypsies 
and so-called Bohemians, painters, sculptors, 
writers, reporters and men of affairs crowd the 
stage as in a modern Italian opera. And then 
there is “Mr. Jones,” most intelligent and af- 
fectionate of dancing bears. 

Pedro, the impossible boy, is easily the most 
appealing figure of the tale. Loyalty, charm 
and devotion are always qualities to conjure 
with. And then he is always an elusive, mys- 
terious being whose secret-—it would be unfair 
for the reviewer to review—one expects to 
surprise at the turn of every page. 

The scene is laid in New York. Most of 
the cafés and restaurants which are super- 
ficially Bohemian are visited from time to 
time as the story progresses. Sometimes they 
appear under their own proper names, but 
often thinly disguised. The same may be said 
of a number of well-known localities. Just 
why it is necessary to change the names at all 
is not apparent. 

The whole plot turns upon a proposed revo- 
lution in one of the South American republics. 
What will the writers of adventure stories do 


when the dove of peace settles upon that tur- 
bulent continent ? 


* The Impossible Boy. 
Illus, by Arth, I, 
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There is as little attempt at character draw- 
ing as usual in a novel of this sort. “Old 
Nita” with her past of abysmal wickedness, 
and “Abraham Lincoln Lee” stand out most 
definitely. The girl with the hair “red-gold- 
like joy” is not quite probable. But this is a 
novel of adventure and not of character. 

On the whole it is a stirring story with a 
complex plot. It has humor both conscious 
and unconscious. As an example of the latter, 
one of the prominent characters is named 
“Sam Hill.” To some readers “Sam Hill” 


will not be a stranger. 
H. Dick 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE: JOURNEY’S Enp.* 


Romain Rolland’s great work of imagina- 
tion brought out in ten books in the original 
French is now completed in the third volume 
of the English translation. The author has 
given us a comprehensive, exhaustive view of 
life. ’Twould have been a pity had it not been 
written; it is almost a greater pity to have it 
come when the literary public that reads 
novels is in its present inartistic, unbalanced, 
chaotic shape. M. Rolland has material for 
many books. He has observed and thought 
on every subject, and discusses music, art, lit- 
erature, science, morals, landscape, women and 
daily life in smallest detail. He is wholly un- 
trammelled by convention, and thinks his own 
thoughts fearlessly at opportune and inop- 
portune moments. 

Jean-Christophe is introduced in the cradle, 


and we follow him to his deathbed, always 


fascinated by the author’s super-abundant 
force, always wishing his method were different 
and would bring his wonderful views and dis- 
coveries and thought more within the capacity 
of a larger circle of readers. Soul and body 
are equal in force in the vast elemental, un- 
controlled nature of Jean-Christophe. At six- 
teen he is in revolt with his surroundings, is 
forced to leave Germany and goes to France. 
The knowledge of the differences between the 
German and the French peoples is wonderful. 
The second volume contains some of the finest 
work of the author. The essay on Love and 
Friendship, which begins the present volume, 
is full of marvellous bits of understanding and 
insight. The Burning Bush carries a message 
to every questioning, storm-tossed soul, and 
The New Dawn depicts Christophe striving 
for his ideals, creating original music, sur- 
rounding himself with the children of the 
friends he has loved and lost, and finally clos- 
ing his eyes upon the world he had never really 
understood nor conquered. Music is often 
criticised, but the musical element is an 
analysis of the effect of music on Christophe 





ne Jean-Christophe: Journey’s End; Love and friend- 
sie ise Ruvaing —_ The new dawn. By Romain 
Holt. $1.50n. rans. by Gilbert Cannan. 504p.12mo. 
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rather than a lucid study of his special 
characteristics. The writer remains always 
grave and the thoughts he gives are calculated 
to make his readers grave also. He has been 
compared with Dickens, Balzac and Zola. He 
says all they say and more. A touch of humor 
would open a whole new world to his readers. 
The characters come onto the stage in endless 
succession. Christophe is impressible in most 
unexpected places and never seems to fight 
temptation to break human laws. Some of the 
episodes of his life seem most unnecessary. 

The trilogy that puts all the long history 
before the reader is a collection of gems of 
thought, and the publishers have again shown 
their willingness to give largely to their public. 
All who read M. Rolland’s work and thrill 
and enthuse and agree and disagree with every 
sentence must be thankful it has been put into 
good English, where it will slowly and surely 
make its way until it is known far and wide 
how much M. Rolland has added to the knowl- 
edge and the ideals of his fellow-men. 

me de. 

My LittLe SIster.* 

“She is very fair, my little sister. 

“IT mean, not only she is good to look upon. I 
mean that she is white and golden, and always 


seemed’ to bring a shining where she went. 
* * * * * * a. * * 


“T have not been able, I See, to set down these 
few sentences without touching the quick. 

“TL have used the present, and then fallen to the 
past. I say ‘is’ and then, she ‘seemed’ And I do 
not know whether I[ should have written ‘was’ or 
‘seems.’ 

“And that, in sum, is my story.” 

a * 7 A a” * * * * 


That, in sum, is Miss Robins’ story. 


Two sisters live with their widowed mother, 
and very faint memories of their army officer 
father, in an unspoiled bit of English country- 
side. Equally unspoiled, carefully guarded by 
their frail and (to them) strangely fearful 
mother, they grow up into young womanhood. 
The elder, who tells the story, is the more self- 
reliant; the “little sister,” Betty, is at once 
more clinging, more wayward, more flower- 
like. 

As the girls grow up the family’s slender 
funds fall lower. Finally dispensing piecemeal 
with the servants no longer suffices; negotia- 
tions are opened with a long ignored but 
wealthy Aunt Josephine, and arrangements 
made for the two unsophisticated girls to go 
on their first trip Londonward, for a “season” 
—a coronation season at that—under Aunt 
Josephine’s care and tutelage. 

The never-before-seen Aunt Josephine meets 
them at Victoria Station in a sumptuous 
motor-car—later that same evening, too late, 
the elder sister learns that Aunt Josephine 
missed them, that the supposed aunt is a fro- 





* My Little Sister. By Elizabeth Robins. 4344p. 


12m0. Dodd, Mead, $1.25n. 
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curess, her “home,” where they are, one of the 
most luxurious and notorious houses of assig- 
nation in London. With wonderful courage 
the elder girl escapes; the little sister is lost 
forever. 

Such is the bald outline of a terrible story, 
a story told with such utter simplicity, such 
quiet exactness and complete absence of effort 
that its cumulative affect is overwhelmingly 
pitiful. The picture she draws of little Bettina 
singing, singing utterly unconscious in that 
inferno is ghastly vivid in the impression it 
leaves; and her frantic, futile efforts at rescue 
are well-nigh as maddening to the reader as 
they were to her. 

Fremont Rider 
Tue SILENT BATTLE.* 

This Philip Gallatin has an interesting rou- 
tine of getting into compromising situations 
and out of them again. Wherever you open 
the book he is either under a shadow or just 
emerging from one. You can tell which by 
the way She speaks to 
him. When she calls him 
Mr. Gallatin all is over 
forever. When she calls 
him Phil, all is explained 
and forgiven. Somehow, 
this excessive formality in 
moments of righteous in- 
dignation seems a bit 
stagey. (Will the. Clip- 
ping Bureau please cut 
out the above paragraph 
before sending this review 
to Mr. Gibbs? The rest 
of it is going to be pleas- 
ant.) 

What do you suppose 
Philip Gallatin found in 
the remote depths of the 
Canadian woods? What 
do you suppose he found? 
He found a girl—a beau- 
tiful girl—a beautiful girl 
dressed in Fifth Avenue’s 
latest. Most certainly fic- 
tion is stranger than 
truth. 

When Phil finds this 
lady he is completely lost. 
So is she. And to make 
matters worse (or better, 
from the novelist’s view- 
point), she runs away 
from him so precipitately 
that she falls and sprains 
her ankle. It is a very 
romantic plight. 


HE NEVER CAUGHT 


* The Silent Battle. By 
George Gibbs. 361p.illust2mo. 
App. $1.30n. 


Mr. Gibbs makes the best of the situation. 
(So indeed do Philip and the well-tailored 
maiden.) The idyll of those few days in the 
magical forest—for the girl cannot walk at 
first, and no help is forthcoming-—is surely the 
work of one who loves the voices of the 
woods. But the dream is suddenly and trag- 
ically shattered by that little silver-mounted 
flask the girl carries with her. The curse of 
the Gallatins has descended upon Philip. His 
sudden impassioned love-making horrifies the 
girl—she runs blindly through the woods, and 
the days of Eden are over. 

For the rest, New York in its usual turbu- 
lent mood is the setting. Jane Loring, the 
lady of the woods, is here a sheltered daughter 
of the rich, and Phil Gallatin, in the same set, 
a brisk young lawyer with the business genius 
of his forbears. The atmosphere is all din- 
ners, teas, festivities, misunderstandings, recon- 
ciliations and big business, with Philip all the 





A THING AND HE RUINED JON’S REPUTATION AS A 


FISHERMAN 


FROM “WAR” BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 





while fighting his silent battle, the battle he has 
to W in. - 

And where do you suppose they spend their 
honeymoon ? Doris Webb 


WAr.* 

It may be owing to his long association 
with Mr. David Belasco, certainly Mr. John 
Luther Long seems to be unable to free 
himself from the atmosphere of the theatre. 
Even in this frankly melodramatic novel he 
cannot resist painting the lily. The story 
abounds in tricks, and for the sake of what 
in stageland is known as the “punch,” he adds 
extra complications. The tale, stripped of 
embellishments, is as old, to say the least, as 
the War of the Rebellion, which rumbles dis- 
tantly in the background. 

Who can tell who wrote the first story of 
the beautiful and ardent Southern girl who, 
against her will, loves the enemy of her coun- 
try, the hated Yankee, and betrays him, only 
to repent? 

Certainly Mr. Long’s heroine, “Evelyn,” is 
a most complicated creature. A _ destitute 
orphan who seeks asylum in the North with 
the simple old brother of her step-father, 
and, being beautiful, fascinates the elder 
brother in the younger’s absence and offers 
to become “his wife or his harlot” if he will 
espouse the cause of the South, and failing 
with him, falls genuinely in love with the 
younger brother, and finally succeeds in send- 
ing him to fight against his father and brother 
for the Southern cause, seems scarcely an ap- 
pealing figure. Her lesser treacheries give 
the extra turns to the melodramatic scheme. 

“Stephen Vonner,” an old German-Amer- 
ican, the father of the tempted sons, tells the 
tale in English, which is curious, considering 
that his family have lived on the same farm 
since 1710. It is rather doubtful if the phrases, 
“Not on your lite” and “Not on your wafer,” 
were current in the early ’60’s. Also fresh 
light is thrown on the labors of the Psalmist, 
when the old gentleman remarks: “You are 
talking in parables. I never read ’em, because 
I don’t understand ’em. The Psalmist might 
as well have made a translation for fellows 
like me—if he wanted me to know what he 
was talking about.” 

In the end, “Evelyn,” at seventy, is still 
waiting her surviving lover’s return. That 
may not be the moral of the tale, but there is 
healing in the thought. H. Dick 


POLLYANNA,T 


One is irresistibly reminded while reading 
“Pollyanna” of Mrs. Burnett’s “Dawn of a To- 


* War; or, What Happens When One Loves One’s 
Enemy. By John Luther Long. fIilus. by N. C. 
Wyeth. 371p.12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.30n. 

7 Pollyanna, By Eleanor H, Porter. Illus. by 
Stockton Mulford. 318p.r2mo. Page, $1.25n. 
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morrow.” It is not that the two books do not 
differ widely in both plot and treatment—the 
earlier book being more melodramatic—but 
that the same fine lesson that cheerfulness and 
happiness are qualities that bring blessings not 
only to their fortunate possessors, but to all 
with whom they come in contact, permeates 
both stories. 

“Pollyanna” is a most lovable little figure. 
Her courage, her gaiety, her determination to 
play the game her dead father had taught her 
—the “just being glad” game—which con- 
sisted in being glad in the face of all trouble 
and suffering that things were no worse en- 
dears her to you from the moment she appears, 
a pathetic little figure at the railway station, 
seeking a home with her austere embittered 
aunt, whom she has never seen. 

How the people in the little town where she 
came to live were brightened, bettered and 
broadened by being taught to play the “game,” 
how this small girl set herself determinedly 
to find something to be glad for even in such 
trying cases as that of a bedridden neighbor, 
and succeeded; and finally, greatest test of all, 
in her own hour of darkness, found reason to 
be deeply glad, make the story. 

There are some amusing characters and in- 
cidents and a love story which, thanks to the 
young heroine, ends happily, but all serve only 
for a background against which “Pollyanna” 
pursues her happy and her triumphant way. 

And “Pollyanna” is never for a moment 
good-goody or priggish. She has high animal 
spirits and more than her share of purely 
physical courage. All of the little girls will 
like “Pollyanna” and not a few grown-ups. 

H. Dick 
CoMRADE YETTA.* 

In spite of the propagandist scaffolding that 
Mr. Edwards naively, purposefully, or merely 
carelessly failed to remove from his finished 
structure, “Comrade Yetta” is an extremely in 
teresting book. The scaffolding excrescences 
do however annoy. When will the earnest 
writers of to-day learn the art of concealing 
theory, of discarding theory even, if facts dis- 
prove it, and of letting the facts interpret 
themselves ? 

Yetta is, half of her, a remarkable study of 
an East Side Yiddish girl who, exploited com- 
mercially in a vest factory, just escaped the 
white slaver, and without too much coincidence 
fell into the hands of those modern products 
whom people curiously enough term “radicals,” 
perhaps because these “radicals” glowingly and 
earnestly so stigmatize themselves. As a mat- 
ter of fact these selected types are particularly 
well done: Mabel Train, the Wisconsin grad- 
uate, who, going into the Woman’s Trades 





*Cor.rade Yetta. By Albt. Edwards. 12mo. 
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Union League, lets that choice of a life work 
express her radicalism forever; Walter Long- 
man, who, with all the theories of Socialist, 
anarchist, Nietzschian, lacks the will to act, 
and so loafs inactive through life; lsadore 
Braun, a narrow Socialist, who, in spite of a 
few broadening ideas forcibly injected, stays 
pretty narrow throughout. No one who knows 
to-day’s “types” can fail to perceive that Mr. 
Edwards knows these people better than they 
know themselves. 

It is too bad, therefore, that he doesn’t know 
Yetta better. He gives us a vivid young ac- 
tionist at first, a girl capable.of a tremendous 
amount of experimentation with life. And 
then, suddenly, he allows her social idealism to 
get twisted in and about her personal idealism, 
and this halting twist interferes badly with 
some very desirable decisions that she might 
otherwise have made. Perhaps it wasn’t in- 
evitable that she must choose between Long- 
man and Braun. Perhaps it was not inevitable 
that she might not have chosen them both. 
Neither man seems quite the man for Yetta, 
and Yetta doesn’t seem quite the woman for 
Longman or for Braun. Characters have a 


fashion now and then of slipping away from © 


their creator. These three, congenial as they 
were in the first half, don’t quite belong to- 
gether, in any sort of combination, at the end 
of “Comrade Yetta.” But it is an interesting 
book. 


Edna Kenton 
FAro NELL AND HER FRIENpDs.* 


Cynthiana, pet-named Original Sin, came to 
Wolfville and inaugurated the Votes for 
Women Saloon. “She don’t notify us, none 
whatever,” says the old cattleman chronicler, 
“that she intends a Wolfville deboo; jest nach- 
erally descends upon us, that a-way, as on- 
announced as a mink on a settin’ hen. All the 
same, we knows she’s comin’ while yet she’s 
five mile out on the trail. Not that we savvy’s 
who she is or what she aims at; we merely 
gets moved up next to the fact that she’s a 
lady, an’ likewise no slouch for looks.” 

Just how they knew it was a lady and a 
pretty lady was by the size of the dust-cloud 
kicked up by old Monte as he came swinging 
in with the stage. “Which it’s the weakness 
of this inebriate, as I tells you former, that 
once let him get a lady aboard, it looks like 
its a signal for him to go pourin’ the leather 
into his team like he ain’t got a minute to live. 
It’s a p’lite attention he assoomes, in his be- 
sotted way, is doo the sex. ... From first to 
last you all could measure Monte’s notion of 
the pulcritoode of a petticoat passenger by the 
extcit to which he lams léose with his whip. 


* Faro Nell and Her Friends. By Alfr. Henry 
Lewis. 348p.illus.r2mo. Dill. $1.25n. 
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Given what he deems is a she-sunburst, he 
shorely does maltreat the company’s live stock 
shameful.” 

Cynthiana, emerging from the above-men- 
tioned stage, “Be ca’m,” says she, and outlines 
her purposes in Wolfville. “Don’t forget, 
gents,” she winds up her peroration. “My 
name’s Bark, Cynthiana Bark, pet-named 
Original Sin, an’ thar’s a bite goes with the 
Bark.” 

Considering Miss Cynthiana’s ancestry—her 
father seems to have been a most egregious 
and piratical highwayman—and her own side- 
arms, to say nothing of a necklace of b’ar 
claws, which adorns her person, the band of 
outlaws inhabiting Wolfville decide that they 
had better patronize the Votes for Women 
Saloon. Three drinks a day is an honorable 
allowance, and no rough-housing on Original 
Sin’s premises. Does she proselyte concern- 
ing them Rights of Women? 

“You may say she omits no opportoonity,” 
says the old cattleman. . . . “The times she is 
ministerin’ to our needs she’s preachin’ Woman 
Suffrage incessant. Also, not bein’ plumb 
locoed, we bows in concord tharunto, Enright 
and Peets both concurs that it’s the thing to 
do an’ we does it. 

“*Whatever difference does it make?’ says 
Enright; ‘the price of steers remains the same, 
three-of-a-kind continyoos to beat two pa’r. 
thar’s still fifty-two kyards in a faro deck, an’ 
every other law of nacher survives onteched. 
My notion is to agree with this Miss Bark, 
verbal, an’ trust to Wolfville’s onbeatable 
luck to pull us through.” 

How Cynthiana roped in a wealthy husband 
and hypnotized her irate father-in-law into 
complaisance and what Wolfville thought of it 
is only one of the wild and racy tales about 
Faro Nell and her set. How they celebrated 
the Fourth, how Red Mike and the boys fell 
out, how Tutt shot Texas Thompson, and all 
the rest of it is accurately set forth between 
the bright scarlet covers of Alfred Henry 
Lewis’ latest. If you like shooting and bob- 
cats and Arizona English, you will like the 
stories. If you do not, you will smile at the 
proper moments, for Faro Nell is a good sum- 
mer veranda book, and many “crowds” and 
happy families will delight to read her aloud. 


Elizabeth Crane Porter 
STELLA Manrts.* 


If one turned to fairy book terminology 
and sketched this latest Locke fantasy in terms 
of the enchanted princess surrounded by the 
regents of her realm and her courtiers and 
servants, into whose quiet chamber in her 
castle by the sea no breath of the ugly winds 


* Stella Maris. By Wm. J. Locke. 


Tilus. by Fk. 
Wiles. 357p.12mo. Lane, $1.35n. 













































































that blow ever crept; to whom one 
day a little Cinderella, who had been 
tortured and twisted by cruel hands, 
came with a first revealing of an- 
other world—and was quickly thrust 
out; to whom later came a great 
magician, who made the curved back 
straight and strong; to whom later 
still came a furious vampire, who 
sucked her fill of blasted innocence ; 
to whom at last came the great god 
Love, and made the ugly world 
beautiful again—all this would be 
doing full justice at once to the del- 
icate beauty of the story, and to its 
slender relationship to life. 

It would not be a bad thing, how- 
ever, if the present-day sentimental- 
ists—whom we have always with us, 
and to whom above all others this 
story will appeal—should take the 
parable of Stella Maris to heart, and 
let it help them to the conclusion 
that all young things need a gener- 
ous quota of truth about life, and a 
pervading sense of their own per- 
sonal relationship to it and to hu- 
manity at large, if for nothing else 
than to accomplish what the un- 
cleared jungle of ignorance is sup- 
posed to accomplish, greater free- 
dom from trouble and comparative 
surcease from sorrow. 

Star of the Sea lies for years in 
her beautiful room in her beautiful 
castle by the sea, cared for by an 
aunt and uncle, who gibe and 
jower at each other in reckless ex- 
asperation, but never in sight or 
sound of Stella Maris; and by two 
young men, who lie to her about life 
as it is with a glibness that is piteous. There is 
the shadow of what the early novelists termed 
“female modesty” and “manly chivalry” over 
this fairylike plot that the unexpected touches 
of modern life and the Lockiau clashes of 
glancing realism against rock-firm romanticism 
don’t quite dispel. John Tresca’s pathological 
wife is a cheerful relief at times, when her 
salt-tang Savagery rushes into the general sac- 
charinity and, for a bit, takes the too-too 
Sweetish taste away. There is in fact a fairly 
powerful paragraph on page 251. 

Also Stella Maris discovers that there are 
wretched people in the world; that her aunt 
and uncle are quarrelsome and bitter and piti- 
less old people; that there is hunger and 
starvation and murder and deviltry all abroad 
in the world; and it goes far to breaking her 
simple heart. In the end, as has been indi- 
cated above, the great god Love, whose prob- 
lem for a bit reminds one of the Solomonic 
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SHE TURNED ON KIM A MISERABLE SCARED FACE AND TOLD HiM 


OF HER DISCOVERY 


FROM “STELLA MARIS” BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


John Lane Co, 


problem of the child and two mothers, effects 
a solution that satisfies Stella Maris and 
Walter, if not John Tresca or the reader, and 
all is—supposedly—well. One doesn’t feel that 
Stella’s future world is going to be much less 
fairy-like in its beauty and serenity than her 
past one, barring her brief and terrifying col- 
lision with a few really human relationships 
as the relationships of the real and no less 
beautiful world go. 

Edna Kenton 
My Lapy Peccy Leaves Town.* 

Westward ho! said Lady Peggy in so many 
words, and that was the last they saw of her. 
Tears in the tea-rooms, dejection at the din- 
ners, consternation in the clubs! New York 
without Lady Peggy? A barren wilderness of 
cheerless bazaars and charity matinées—not to 





*My Lady Peggy Leaves Town. By _ Frances 
Aymar Mathews. 372p.front.incol.1zmo. Moff., Y. 
£1.30n, 
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be endured by Sterling, Hammond and Bergh, 
all madly in love with Lady Peggy. 

Time being of no consequence to this enam- 
oured trio, they forthwith break their nu- 
merous social engagements and set out for the 
wilds, taking their pet toys with them. Thus, 
Sterling brings his touring car, Hammond his 
four fast horses, and Bergh his aero car, the 
latest thing in cloud palaces. 

Lady Peggy, in the meantime, wicked, wilful 
Lady Peggy, has taken up her abode in Punty’s 
Hotel at Fort McHenry, and adopted the 


name of Mrs. Kent Gratiot, to the horror of 
her distracted chaperon. 


Seven years before 
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Kent Gratiot had made 
love to Lady Peggy in 
Egypt, had sent he: 
his portrait large as 
life, and, in the nat- 
ural course of events, 
had joined the line of 
the rejected. Later 
he had been killed in a 
railway accident in the 
Philippines — (no, he 
hadn’t—s-sh!)—and as 
he had left no relatives 
whatever (it seems 
odd, but the book says 
so), Lady Peggy had 
merely borrowed his 
rame, a vindicable 
enough proceeding 
from her own view- 
point, but distinctly 
disquieting to the el- 
derly aunt, to whom 
all this is explained in 
the first chapter. 

It’s all by way of a 
lark, of course, with a 
faint hope lurking in 
Lady Peggy's mind 
that out here in the 
simple West she may 
find the real man who 
will love her for her- 
self alone, not for her 
wealth and  ermines. 
To pose as a young 
widow is merely an 
extra touch. She has 
brought with her the 
portrait of Kent Gra- 
tiot, who, you remem- 
ber, was killed in a 
railway accident in the 
Philippines (?!!!), and 
manifests a touching 
devotion to the de- 
parted one. 

No moving-picture heroine ever experienced 
a more rapid series of adventures than does 
Lady Peggy. Two simultaneous proposals, two 
pistols and a marriage ceremony come in 
Chapter VIII, guns and a dismal shack is the 
subject matter of Chapter IX, while by Chap- 
ter XXIIT Lady Peggy (by this time disguised 
as a boy) is carried away on an aerial voyage 
by her three lovers from New York, all be- 
cause she will not disclose the whereabouts 
of Lady Peggy. Life in the West must be 
extremely interesting. 

The tea-rooms, the dinners and the clubs 
sighed in vain for Lady Peggy de Bohun. 





ifth Avenue never saw her again, for when 
he came back she was Peggy de Bohun no 
longer. 

Doris Webb 
[ue PARASITE.* 

A story built upon the ever-appealing Ugly 
Duckling motif. The first thing to be said 
of it, since the name of Helen Reimensnyder 
Martin appears on the title page, is ‘that it is 
not a Pennsylvania-Dutch story. Indeed, it 
is not a dialect story at all—if one except the 
picturesque language of a Harvard under- 
vraduate—and stately Southern mansions take 
the place of solid Dutch farmhouses in the 
background. It is a story of the South, with 
its traditions, and the characters are a group 
of Southern people of family and birth and 
breeding—a fact on which the author seems 
to insist overmuch—for some of the charac- 
ters—notably one daughter of a “first fam- 
ily,” fall far short of the traditional require- 
ments of their station, even in the matter of 
good manners. But the heroine, too, from 
whom the book takes its title, and who gives 
it its particular attractiveness, is one in whom 
“blood” tells. Joan Laird, the quiet, mouse- 
like little creature whose life is made up of 
a round of visits from one house to another, 
who angles for invitations and accepts con- 
descension and neglect, even open insult, in 
order that she may move in the society to 
which she was born, seems not to be of the 
stuff of which heroines are made. The first 
inkling that there may be something in the 
girl’s character that does not appear on the 
surface comes when she is discovered at play 
with “Bappis,” the spoiled and unmanageable 
small nephew of the hostess, whose charity 
she is for the time accepting—she playing 
squaw to his Indian chief. The further rev- 
elation comes after her marriage—a purely 
impersonal compact on both sides—with Ar- 
thur Randall, the child’s father. As head of 
his household, the humble Joan blossoms, to 
the surprise of every one, including her hus- 
band, who had married her for her promising 
step-motherly qualities. 

While Joan as a heroine is appealingly at- 
tractive, Randall, on the other hand, is not so 
acceptable. In her efforts to make a truly 
masculine hero, Mrs. Martin has not suc- 
ceeded in making a wholly attractive char- 
acter. Neither is Joan’s affair with the young 
doctor quite believable; nor is Catherine Ty- 
son, the seductive Southern beauty, made 
sufficiently convincing to explain Randall’s in- 
fatuation. But the chief artistic blemish on 
the work is that, in rounding out her plot, the 
author has found it necessary to make three 
of her characters, at different times, sit down 
deliberately to tell the “story of my life.” 





“The Parasite. By Helen Reimensnyder Martin. 
302p.t2mo, Lipp, $1.25n. 
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Aside from Joan herself, the character who 
incites most interest—and she never appears 
in person—is the meek little mother, with the 
domineering personality, who succeeded in 
coercing her daughter into a life which she 
found wholly distasteful—the life of a society 
dependent. It is this mystery about Joan that 
piques curiosity, and as has been suggested 
before, it is Joan, the duckling who finds her- 
self to be a swan, who gives the story its 
quality of readableness. 

Mary Katharine Reely 
Tue Srxty-First SEcoNp.* 


The tense and dramatic scene with which 
Owen Johnson's new novel opens will be men- 
tioned first, whenever the book is talked of 
—that scene at the Bohemian supper in a New 
York apartment when a thirty thousand dollar 
ruby ring is stolen by one of the guests. The 
hostess, Rita Kildair, quickly turns off the 
electric lights and tells her guests that the 
ring must be put on the table before she has 
counted one hundred. At the sixty-first count 
the ring is heard to drop—the lights go up, 
but it is gone—stolen a second time! 

This situation in itself would prove sufficient 
material for many novelists, but Mr. Johnson 
goes on to write a most vivid and entertaining 
book, rich in variety and brilliant characteriza- 
tions. Here we have the New York of Wall 
Street, of men’s clubs and detective agencies, 
of the stage, of Fifth Avenue and the opera; 
of women who do most of the love making, of 
men who are mere toys in their hands. There 
is the throb of real passion now and then, but 
it is fleeting, for none of these people are im- 
bued with much more than social or financial 
ambitions. In the crowd of modern semi- 
fashionable people it is impossible to give each 
one his just due. Mrs. Kildair is the most 
dominating figure. Frankly a climber, she has 
decided to make John Slade, president of a 
trust company and owner of a chain of news- 
papers, marry her. When the time comes she 
plays her cards successfully and with infinite 
tact. Nan Charters, actress, uses other tactics, 
but she wins Teddy Beecher just the same. 
He, by the way, is a delicious person; young 
and self-centered, putty in the hands of any 
pretty woman, with all his foibles exposed by 
his ruthless creator. 

There is a whole novel in the tragedy of 
Majendie, who kills himself at the very mo- 
ment that Mrs. Bloodgood, wife of a senile 
millionaire, is going to him in a taxicab, with 
her bags packed for their elopement. Beecher, 
affectionately called “little white fluffy toy 
donkey” by one of his chums, is mixed up in 
all these affairs and witnesses various emo- 


tional scenes before Nan captures him. 
F. M. Holly 


*The Sixty-first Second. By Owen Johnson. Illus. 
by A. B. Wenzell. 383p.1zmo. Stokes, $1.35n. 
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A Book on Post-Impressionism : 


And a Dozen Others on Other Subjects Just Now Equally in the Public Eye. 
Reviewed by Algernon Tassin, Joseph Mosher, Mary Alden Hopkins, Grace Isabel Colbron, and Others. 
LETTERS OF A Post-I MPRESSIONIST.* 


As definite an impression as any created by 
one man in the late Art Exhibition which has 
become the topic of frenzied discussion wher- 
ever two or three are gathered together, was 
made by the paintings of Van Gogh. Their 
vibrant and emotional color, their keen decuo- 
rative sense, and their variety were equally 
remarkable. Thus his letters and their intro- 
duction are particularly timely. 

Mr. Ludovici’s introduction is fresh, stim- 
ulating and vigorous. Agree with him or not, 
no one could call him blindly prejudiced. 
These letters, says he, are proof enough of 
Van Gogh’s sincerity; and they provide the 
sort of human document art is too often de- 
ficient in. Van Gogh was not only a part of 
the negative revolution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but he was also a bridge leading out of it. 
Most of the noise of this artistic revolt cen- 
tered around technique, but Van Gogh was an 
impressionist who strove to surpass impres- 
sionism. What “subject” pictures survived 


* Letters of a Post-Impressionist. 
correspondence of Vincent Van Gogh. 
Anthony M. Ludovici. 212p.port.8vo. 


The familiar 
Introd. by 
H. Miff. $2n. 


from those days when men: painted with a 
deep faith had degenerated into mere illustra- 
tion. Manet, Monet, Rencir, Degas, Whistler 
may have superior forms; but Van Gogh in 
realizing that the subject does matter, is more 
profound than all of them. More profound is 
he, too, in realizing that the artist has some 
thing to give as well as to take. Thus he 
achieved by slow degrees a style beyond them 
all—in seeking to introduce into his tran- 
scripts something which makes them gifts, not 
merely repetitions. At his best both content 
and form are beautiful, though he started in a 
school which despised contour. Gradually he 
glorified color and neglected “values,” exhibit- 
ing thus a more pusitive attitude than they 
toward the external world. “Since art is an 
expression of life, it must be chiefly an ex- 
pression of the soul,” he said. “I want to 
paint humanity, humanity and again humanity.” 
But in his heart he had his sickening doubts 
whether he could paint men as faithfully as 
Monet painted landscapes, and also whether 
he could find men worth painting. For neither 
the town-man nor the peasant seemed to him 
humanity in its noblest manifestations. Thus 
while it is true that he was never able to work 









-uccessfully from the imagination alone, it is 
iso true that his figures are the most incom- 
setent examples of his art. He seemed to feel 

-en more than Gauguin the impossibility of 
exalting modern civilized man, and that this 
man must not be the type of the future. 

He came to painting late and untrained. “I 
write to tell you,” he says in his first letter, 
“how extraordinarily happy painting makes me 
‘cel. I believe the reason is that I am able to 
ketch a thing as I see it. But what I wanted 
io say is that things now present themselves to 
ime in color, which I formerly never used to 
ec. I want people to say of me, ‘he feels 
deeply and he is subtle withal.’ My desire is 
to paint this dark landscape so that the spec- 
‘ators will sympathize with the thoughts of 
the signal-man who says to himself, ‘Oh, 
what a gloomy day it is!’ Just tell me what 
sort of an observer, thinker, and character is 
at the back of these pictures, the technique of 
which is held in such high esteem! And in 
the presence of a number of pictures of al- 
most unknown painters, one is conscious of 
the great energy, feeling, passion, and power 
with which they were painted. There are no 
subjects so difficult as everyday subjects. Il 
should despair if my figures were correct, for 
if you take a photograph of a man digging he 
is sure to look as if he were not digging. 
Color expresses form when it is in the right 
place with the right association. It irritates 
me to hear people say I have no technique. 
Is it not exasperating to see everywhere the 
same dodges? Heavens, what fools all these 
painters are! In studios one learns next to 
nothing about painting and certainly nothing 
about life. That which is necessary is to ex- 
press one’s self with vigor and with strength. 
Instead of reproducing exactly what I see be- 
lore me, I treat the coloring in a perfectly ar- 
bitrary fashion, aiming above all at powerful 
expression. I cannot work without models. I 
do not mean that I never turn my back upon 
nature, but I am frightened to death of losing 
accuracy of form. I exaggerate or alter a 
theme, but I never invent a whole picture. In 
the midst of an artistic life there arises again 
and again the yearning for real life. Christ 
is more of an artist than all artists—He made 
men instead of statues.” 

In these letters he reveals a gentle and en- 
gaging nature, the pensive expression of which 
gives no glimpse of the vibrant and nervous 
tension of his pictures—a tension which pos- 
sessed him so that it ended in madness. 
Gauguin presents an exquisite impression of 
his last hours. “It is more dignified to die 
while I am fully conscious of what I am 
doing,” said Van Gogh, “than to take leave uf 
the world in a state which degrades me.” He 
fired a bullet at himself and a few hours later, 
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says Gauguin, while lying on his bed smoking 
his pipe, with all his wits about him, full of 
passionate love for his art, and without any 
feelings of resentment toward humanity, he 
quietly passed away. 


Algernon Tassin 
Tue New Freepom.* 


As a rule the American nation listens scep- 
tically to the public expressions of a man seek- 
ing office or newly elected. But in view of the 
new legislation already pending, fair-minded 
readers will be inclined to put unusual confi- 
dence in the broad democratic utterances of 
“The New Fredom,” President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s recently published volume. 

The dominant theme of the book is faith in 
the American people, to rule themselves, and a 
profound conviction that they are not allowed 
to do it at the present time. Many of the vital 
laws of to-day are archaic, inadequate; yet we 
are advised by some to “let well enough alone” 
for fear of marring our affairs, “a most extra- 
ordinary argument of fatuous ignorance.” On 
the other hand, “we have had political leaders 
whose conception of greatness was to be for- 
ever doing something—it mattered little what.” 
President Wilson’s policy differs from the two 
foregoing, which may, roughly speaking, be 
associated with Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, 
respectively. 

It is neither a time to sit supine, nor to rush 
blindly; certain essential evils existing in our 
land are to be attacked, thoughtfully but with 
determination. First, “the government of the 
United States is at present a foster-child of 
the special interests.” The big bankers, manu- 
facturers, etc., have been exclusively consulted 
in affairs of government; the people not at all. 
“The trouble with Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
is that their thoughts have been so long asso- 
ciated with the men who have during that time 
been framing our policies that they cannot look 
at the affairs of the country with the view of a 
new age and a changed set of circumstances.” 
President Wilson repudiates the cry of “mob 
judgment,” and wants to be guided by “the 
great struggling unknown masses of men who 
are at the base of everything.” “Let there be 
light,” he says; bring politics out of private 
offices and State-house closets into the open 
A hearty word in praise of the soap-box states- 
man here finds place—although President Wil- 
son distinctly denies championing the cause of 
chewing tobacco. 

In spite of what the writer says in condem- 
nation of bosses, federal boards of trustees, 
and government by the few, in spite even of his 
faith in the initiative and referendum, one 


* The New Freedom; a call for the emancipation 
of the generous energies of a people. By Woodrow 
Wilson. 302p.rzmo. Dow, P. $n. 
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cannot readily see how the voice of the “corner 
grocery” and the “social center” is to be made 
the law of the land. And there may be those, 
outside the “special interests,’ who will dis- 
agree with the President's view that it should. 
The second essential point of the book is that 
“the incubus that lies upon this country is the 
present monopolistic organization of our indus- 
trial life.” “What we have to do,” he says, 
“is to disentangle the colossal community of 
interests” so that the little fellow with brains, 
vitality and initiative may have a fair chance. 
But while he opposes the trust, he is “for big 
business.” “Any man who car survive by his 
brains, any man who can put others out of 
business by making the thing cheaper to the 
consumer at the same time that he is increas- 
ing its intrinsic value and quality, 1 take off 
my hat to, and I say, ‘You are the man who 
can build up the United States, and 1 wish 
there were more of you.” It is rather the 
water-logged and _ semi-efficient trusts with 
their “outrageous Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act,” 
with their illicit competition beating down in 
loeal markets every beginner who dares to 
raise his head—it is these which he would 
attack. And there is to be no mere asking 
these giants to be benevolent, to be good, as 
the Progressives imply in their platform. 

Government by the people and equality of 
opportunity in business are, then, the funda- 
mental grounds of “The New Freedom.” As 
President Wilson states in his preface, the 
book “is a discussion of a number of very 
vital subjects in the free form of extempor- 
aneously spoken words.” The public which 
runs may read with understanding, and even 
those who disagree with the views expressed 
must admit that the writer speaks from the 
standpoint of traditional American ideals, with 
malice toward none, with charity towards all— 
who deserve it. 

Joseph Mosher 
RAHEL VARNHAGEN.* 

Rahel—whom her admirers love to call 
“Rahel” without adding either her father’s 
name, Levin-Markus, nor her husband’s name, 
Varnhagen—Rahel was born in Germany in 
1771. Seventy years ago, shortly before her 
death, Carlyle wrote about her; more recently 
her biography was published in English. Yet 
it has remained for Ellen Key in her “Rahel 
Varnhagen” to interpret to us with true un- 
derstanding the personality of this remark- 
able woman. Ellen Key considers her the 
greatest woman the Jewish race has produced 
and also the greatest woman of Germany. 
Rahel’s letters stand to her, as a woman’s 


book, next to Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
poems, 
*Rahel Varnhagen; a portrait. By 


Introd. by Havelock Ellis, 
312p.poits.12mo, 


Ellen Key. 
Trans. by A, G. Chater. 
Put. $1.50n. 
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The reason that we know so little of Ralx 
is that she was not a person who “did things 
She did not write exceptionally well and s| 
did not conduct her life in a radical fashio 
Her charm and influence lay in her marvellou- 
personality. Says Havelock Ellis, in his in 
troduction to the volume, “Her nature .. . in 
the intensity of its emotional impulse and the 
clarity of its intellectual vision . . . moved 
freely and audaciously, without regard for the 
fashions of the world, toward a goal that la) 
ahead.” The sympathy which unites Ellen 
Key with Rahel lies in the fact that Rahel 
was one of the first women in “the great move. 
ment which is taking place—that movement 
which seeks to evolve the completely human 
personality from the feminine creature of sex.” 
Again, Ellen Key finds in Rahel a mother- 
woman desiring to perform the motherly social 
functions of nursing and relieving distress, 
without organized co-operation, with unfet 
tered freedom of initiative and action—essen- 
tially Ellen Key’s own code for women. 

The chapter describing the three unusual 
men to whom Rahel was in turn betrothed, to 
the last of whom, Varnhagen, she was happily 
married, gives us a clearer view of Rahel’s 
personality than any of the others, unless it be 
the chapter on her friendship with Goethe. In 
the early years when Goethe was slightly un- 
derstood, and severely criticised, Rahel rever- 
enced him so profoundly that she could not 
speak of him even amid sympathetic admirers. 
When he called upon her she hurried to the 
reception room in her dressing gown, lest she 
keep him waiting, and then was extremely em- 
barrassed at her impulsiveness. After he left, 
she put on her finest gown to show her en- 
hanced self-consciousness at having been thus 
honored! Rahel lived in an age of exaggera- 
tions of speech. In reading her letters one 
must make allowance for the fashion of super- 
lative emotion. One must remember also that 
ideas now commonly accepted were in Rahel’s 
time heretical, and in their promulgation she 
showed rare courage. Rahel was one of the 
first women to “secure room for her own 
feet.” 

Mary Alden Hopkins 
“ZONE PoLicEMAN 88.”* 


This time that inquisitive and refreshing 
person, Mr. Harry Franck, turns up in the 
Canal Zone. A born traveler is he, full of 
the zest of the map. He emerges from every 
country with a pocketful of anecdotes, a 
handful of picturesque phrases, and a head 
full of snappy but none the less profound 
racial distinctions. Very much alive, accord- 
ing to his usual fashion, he walked into the 
Zone from the backwoods of Central America 





*Zone Policeman 88. By Harry A. Franck. Illus. 
maps.8vo, 


Cent. $2n, 





(which we hope he will tell us 
about some day), and asked 
for a job. They took him on 
as a first-class policeman, but 
first detailed him as a census- 
taker. 

There are two ways of see- 
ing the Zone, he says: as an 
employee or as a guest of the 
Tivoli—both of them at about 
five dollars a day, but at oppo- 
site ends. The American citi- 
zens are paid in gold, the 
darker shades in silver. The 
quarters of the gold employee 
are furnished only with iron 
cot and springs and mattress; 
he must supply sheets and pil- 
lows. At Uncle Sam’s board- 
ing house three meals cost the 
non-employee $1.50; the gold 
employee, 90 cents; the white 
laborer, 40 cents; negroes in 
general, 30 cents. 

In taking the census, he 
found the courtesy of the 
British West Indian remark- 
able, being as yet uncorrupted 
by the States darkey or the 
proverbial impoliteness of the 
American. He found that 
there were seventy-two nation- 
alities on the strip, all mem- 
bers of the grand dirt-shovel- 
ing congress. To Americans 
direct from home, Panama 
City is a miserable, dawdling, 
cab-crowded, bawling village; 
but against the background of 
Central America, it is a flour- 
ishing and sweet-smelling me- 
tropolis. His duties carried 
him over the entire Isthmus. 
rhe Zone is never a mile with- 
out its town; and wherever FROM 
you spy two-storied screened 
buildings scattered over hills, 
with winding graveled roads and trees and 
flowers, you may be sure there live American 
“gold” employees. But when the Canal is fin- 
ished, these communities will disappear. All this 
vast region will be flooded, and these entire 
towns, with all the detail and machinery of a 
well-governed and full-furnished city, will be 
utterly wiped out by what will be Gatun Lake, 
and over them great ocean steamers will glide. 
In Cristobal, on the Atlantic coast, stands the 
famous statue of Columbus, protecting the 
Indian maid, crude humor in bronze—for Co- 
lumbus brought the Indian maid anything but 
protection. The greatest thing on the Zone is 
just the average American employee, who 
goes on digging, day after day, as if he had 
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“PEACE IS THE BEST THING OF ALL, JASMINE,” HE WHIiSPERED 
“THE JUDGMENT HOUSE” BY SIR GILBERT PARKER 
Harper & Brothers 


never heard of any catastrophes. The Zone 
itself is a Utopia, where man lives by work 
coupons alone. 

By the time Mr. Franck’s month as census- 
taker was up, all he needed was an explana- 
tion of his duties, rights and privileges as 
policeman—the Zone he knew by heart. The 
policemen bore little resemblance to what he 
had expected. They were good-hearted, well 
set-up young Americans, almost all of mili- 
tary training, and not a man jack of them 
had a chance to graft anything. The world 
does not offer easier burglary than the Isth- 
mus. All the bachelor quarters have two or 
three unlocked screen doors and are aban- 
doned during the day; everybody may go in 
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who pleases, and precaution of any kind is 


troublesome and un-American. Much of this 
lively book is taken up with tales of police- 
man jobs. They are interesting enough for 
us, but upon him began to dawn the unwel- 
come fact that being a policeman is neither 
adventurous nor romantic out of books. Like 
everything else, it is made up of unimportant 
details. The ideal detective, says Mr. Franck, 
without implicating himself, is not handsome 
enough or anything else enough to attract 
a lady’s attention. 

Down on the Canal Zone they have a sort 
of modified socialism, where one can con- 
stantly watch it under a Bell-jar. It is the 
best-governed district of the United States, 
and until one sees it he has no notion of what 
good American government means. “The 
Colonel” is omnipotent, omniscient, omnipres- 
ent. Drop in anywhere and an employee will 
always find a bed, a shower bath, a rocker 
on the verandah, ice water and a meal wait- 
ing. But it is the same meal, and you can 
figure it out to a vegetable. You wonder if 
that public kitchen of socialism would not 
become in time an awful bore. And in spite 
of it all, the tip system is as inevitable as in 
a Broadway lobster palace. Nor are most of 
the evils of the competitive system banished, 
in spite of the government stores; and in 
spite of equal pay for all, caste lines are as 
sharply drawn as in India; and social con- 
ventions as rockbound as if society there had 
been going on for centuries. A socialist might 
find life comfortable, and rejoice because 
there is no poverty; but he would see few of 
his dreams come true. 

“T could have remained longer without re- 
gret at the Canal Zone,” says Mr. Franck, in 
closing, “but the world is wide and life is 
short.” We trust he is even now eating up 
the map elsewhere and taking notes and snap- 
shots for another breezy and veracious book. 

Algernon 


San Francisco As Ir Was anp Is* 


Tassin 


There are some cities whose peculiar fortune 
it is to be, in a very special manner, loved by 
those who dwell within them. This love sur- 
passes mere civic pride and becomes a loyal 
and passionate devotion. Such a city is San 
Francisco. This finely illustrated volume de- 
scribing the San Francisco of the past and of 
the present is manifestly a labor of love. Both 
author and publisher are to be commended, 
for the book is a thing of beauty. Early prints 
and maps and modern photographs are used as 
illustrations. Over one of the latter in par- 
ticular the eye lingers as the pages are turned. 
Taken after the fire, it represents a scene that 
has all the dignity of a Roman ruin. 





*San Francisco as It Was, as It Is, and How to 


See It. By Helen Throop Purdy.  2o9p.illus.8vo. 
Elder, $2.50n. 
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Among the many interesting chapters that 
follow the purely historical matter there is one 
on “Unique Shops” that describes things quaint 
and curious. Chinatown, old and new, comes 
in, of course, for its due amount of attention. 
But the entire book is not devoted to the old 
and picturesque; we are reminded, too, that 
San Francisco is a modern, progressive busi- 
ness city. Public libraries, public schools, hos- 
pitals, and other civic institutions are described. 
For this is a guide book, although its elaborate 
make-up blinds one to the fact. It is too beau- 
tiful a piece of work to serve the purpose of 
an ordinary guide book. Travelers would not 
pack it in their suit cases. It is rather a book 
that will be treasured by all San Francisco 
lovers. 

Mary Katharine Reely 
THe FAMILY AND SoctaL Work.* 


“This volume is written,” says its author in 
introduction, “to make clear the essentially re- 
ligious character of social work and to em- 
phasize its emotional appeal.” Yet no state- 
ment could be freer from mere emoticnalism 
than this by the director of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 

Two radically contrasting doctrines are be- 
ing urged to account for the crime, and want 
of the race: we label them briefly heredity and 
environment and adopt respective policies of 
elimination and redemption. Yet, granting the 
enormous importance of right breeding, more 
and more the social worker is coming to view 
improved conditions of working and living as 
the most practical and effective sort of allevia- 


tion. The family is the normal social unit: 
to strengthen its position is to strengthen 
society. 


So social work to-day endeavors to keep 
effective the family’s bread-winner. If he is 
injured or has tuberculosis it provides means 
to restore him to efficiency. If the bread- 
winner is taken away it still endeavors to keep 
the family intact by financial help rather than 
to put its children into institutional charge. 
So far as possible in fact modern philanthropy 
abhors the institution. 

It endeavors to equalize economic pressure 
by promoting proper legislation to that end 
rather than to eliminate it by charity. It en- 
courages insurance against misfortune rather 
than relief after misfortune has come. It aims 
by all means to maintain the self-respect of 
the recipient of its help, considering this vital. 

Although the family, as a social unit, “sanc- 
tified by religious instinct, fortified by eco- 


nomic advantage,” is gradually and inevitably 
modifying under stress— 


yet it is useless to deny that in certain of its 
primary tasks the family has been subjected of 
late to very severe tests and that it has failed to 


* The 
Devine. 


Family and Social 


Work. By 
163p.1t2mo. 


Edw, T. 
Assoc. Press. 60¢. 








meet them. Protection in childhood, the inculcation 
ef necessary social habits and economic virtues, the 
raintenance of minimum standards of sanitation, 
health, comfort and education; the protection of 
women from overwork, from physiologically injurious 
employment, and from any kind of regular work for 
wages immediately before and immediately — after 
childbirth, and at other periods when there is im- 
perative need of release from the strain of such occu- 
pation; and the proper care of aged and infirm persons 
who are no longer able to work—such are the re- 
sponsibilities which we have asesumed to belong to 
the family, but which the family, under twentieth 
century conditions, no longer adequately meets, which 
unaided it probably cannot again meet satisfactorily. 

Finally there is the problem of the defective 
and subnormal and that of the efficient co- 
ordination of the many various forms of social 
and philanthropic work. Nowhere do we re- 
member to have seen in equally brief compass 
a clearer statement of method and ideal, of 
the nice course to be steered between the con- 
servative, who admits the possibility of alle- 
viating specific cases of disease, overwork and 
crime, but sees little reason for hoping to 
mitigate the conditions that cause them, and 
the radical, who looks upon all current philan- 
thropic activity as but stop-gaps ere the com- 
ing of a social panacea. But Dr. Devine is 


in a position to know well whereof he writes. 
J. N. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY.* 


Peculiar interest attaches to Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s “Psychology and Industrial Efficiency” 
because it marks the début in this country of 
experimental psychology on the industrial 
stage. Economics, sociology and engineering 
have all made generous contributions to the 
solution of industrial problems, but hitherto 
psychology has given the field a wide berth. 

The aim of the book, according to its au- 
thor, is to “sketch the outlines of a new sci- 
ence, psychotechnics, in which the psycholog- 
ical experiment is systematically to be placed 
at the service of commerce and industry.” 
The book consists of a lucid and popular ex- 
position of experimental psychology on one 
hand, and the demands of modern industry on 
the other, together with accounts of different 
sets of experiments made by the author. These 
experiments cover tests for motormen, for ship 
service and for telephone service, tests which 
reveal the fitness of the candidate for the 
work he proposes to enter. They also include 
the problem of monotony, and the principles 
of effective advertising. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
Minsterberg’s account of his experiments on 
the vocational fitness of motormen—a series of 
tests which was afterwards adopted by an ur- 
ban rapid transit company. After studying 
the situation, Miinsterberg decided that a pecu- 
liar combination of attention and imagination 
was needed by the motorman who was to 


— 


* Psychology and Industrial Effici By H 
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drive his car without accidents. In the labor- 
atory at Harvard University a device was con- 
structed, the operation of which called for this 
same mental combination. The device con- 
sisted of cards four and a half inches wide 
which represented a street. In the middle ran 
a track, and on either side different colored 
digits represented specified varieties of traffic. 
This street to the extent of 156 inches re- 
volved before the motorman, and the game 
was for him to recognize and call out the dan- 
gerous digits. Before putting it into operation, 
the value of the experiment was first verified 
by motormen in the service, whose records for 
careful driving tallied with their skill in pass- 
ing the tests. 

Prof. Miinsterberg has as usual been happy 
in making scientific material into a readable 
book for the lay public, for “Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency” presupposes a knowledge 
of neither psychology nor industry, but is a 
vital document on one of the dramatic phases 
of modern life. At the same time the author’s 
modesty in defining the limitations of his 
achievements gives the work a scientific note 
most gratifying to the technical reader. 

Mary Alden Hopkins 
Lost IN THE ArctIc.* 


One puts down this volume with the feeling 
that sometimes life “composes” as well as fic- 
tion. If a novelist had written this, you would 
feel that he had played all his tricks admir- 
ably and in their proper order. Nature has 
here supplied all the artificial devices of com- 
plication, surprise and response. Yet never 
for a moment does the author make you feel 
he has tampered with the slightest fact for 
the sake of effect. 

Captain Mikkelsen set out to find the docu- 
ments of the lost expedition of Ericksen. At 
once his narrative plunges into things. Try- 
ing to get into north Greenland in the sum- 
mer was ticklish work. Over and over again 
their boat was nipped by the floating ice un- 
til one minute more would have meant de- 
struction. They cotild do nothing but trust 
to chance; yet, when they finally moved to 
land in safety, none cf them dreamed that 
the ship had received her ceath-blow. After 
a month they started north to Lamberts’ Land 
to get track of the expedition. The ice was 
still uncertain, no snow had yet fallen, and 
the going was dangerous and difficult. Ar- 
rived at last, they discovered the depot of the 
Ericksen expedition and the body of the 
modest hero who had made his last heroic 
fight there—his feet frozen. He had let two 
others go on without him. In the track of 
these they went further north. But though 


* Lost in the Arctic; being the story of the “Ala- 
bama” expedition, 1909-1912. By Capt. Ejnar Mik- 


kelsen. 413p.illus.map.4to. Doran, $5n, 
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they beat the country, they could find no 
trace of camp or bodies; and as provisions 
and petrolecim were giving out, they started 
back the 250 miles which lay between them 
an: tiie ship. It was now winter, and there 
was darkness all the way. Four dogs died in 
one day, the first killed as food for the rest. 
When they reached the next depot, not a 
crumb of bread or a drop of petroleum had 
they leit. After three cays of rest, they 
started on again. This time the way was 
worse, but still the men shouted in chorus an 
old Danish wedding hymn, although their feet 
were frostbitten and their sleeping-bags were 
soaked and the dogs were ailing more and 
more each moment. At last they reached the 
ship again and started out stiffly in the com- 
fort of warm, dry bunks, and began to think 
of their Christmas festivities. 

When the sun came again in the spring, 
they set out a depot as far north as possible, 
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and were soon ready to start once more. The 
sixth week, after the usual ups and downs of 
the road, the time came for three of the party 
to return and leave the other two to press 
onward in their search. During fourteen days 
of that April it was too stormy to travel, yet 
provisions kept diminishing just the same. 
The dogs began to drop dead in harness; 
sometimes dogs and sledges fell into a fissure 
and were rescued by a hairbreadth. Once 
there was a comic tragedy of the dogs getting 
loose in camp and eating up a quarter of the 
remaining dog feed and all the leather in 
sight, even their fifteen-foot whip lash. At last, 
however, the little party of two reached the 
edge of the inland ice at Danmark’s Fjord, 
where their search began in earnest. 

There, after a week, they found the first 
trace of Ericksen, a cache, and inside a cart- 
ridge bearing a tightly rolled paper. Those 
who put it there had written they were glad 
and hopeful, with food in plenty and 
every prospect of reaching home. 
Another cache was found and then 
another, and a second message from 
the dead. This is as far as the au- 
thors diary goes; what happened 
afterwards he wrote from memory 
later, for his diary was partly de- 
stroyed by a hungry bear. There 
seemed no more traces of Erick- 
sen, and reluctantly he decided to 
start back on his 750-mile trip, fear- 
ing, indeed, that the spring was 
already too far advanced to leave 
any real hope of sledging to the ship. 

Now begins the real excitement of 
the book, though no reader could 
dream of a possible climax to the 
dangers they had already undergone. 
In a few days he found himself weak 
and dizzy, but with nothing to do 
but press on. Once all of them to- 
gether fell into a fissure, but they 
held on and clambered one by one 
to the top of the sledge, which had 
caught by its uprights. At length he 
is so sick he has to be lashed to the 
sledge. But the fresh meat which 
will cure him of scurvy they cannot 
find; and they dare not delay long, 
because every moment the ice is 
melting, and they have to drive 
through slush sometimes waist deep. 
At last, when things seem at their 
worst, they come across a depot, 
with a message that there is one 
every thirty or fifty miles. The men 
it was intended for are dead, and 
the food is mouldy. But it is eat- 
able, and the unexpected dinner gives 
Mikkelsen new life and puts him on 
his feet again after three weeks of 





aggering along. So far has the summer 
now advanced that they must urge the sledge 
‘hrough sheets of water. The ice is breaking 
jeneath them, and once the sledge falls 
into the sea. What provisions they can se- 
cure are wellnigh uneatable. Nine days it 
iakes them, soaked all the time, to cover the 
thirty miles of treacherous ice to the island 
where they found the next depot. Even 
fewer of its provisions are unspoiled, but they 
spend three weeks on the island, looking fruit- 
lessly for game and hoping for a frost. Fin- 
ally they fear to wait longer, and start with- 
out one. It is a seven-day trip, and they have 
but a half pound of pemmican a day. The 
remaining dogs almost die from constant 
duckings and the men suffer from continual 
immersion, but at last they arrive on shore 
again. The breathless and poignant story 
swings from hope to fear and back again, as 
one after the other the mouldy depots are 
picked up—and the last one is found empty. 
Sledges and everything must now be left 
behind. The last dog has been eaten, and 
they can pack only what they can carry on 
their shoulders. They kill a bear, and with 
starving eyes watch its body being swept out 
to sea. Then sets in semi-delirium as they 
stagger onward. He imagines he sees here 
and there at his feet a packet of sandwiches, 
such as schoolboys carry to school and some- 
times drop on the street. The last 100 miles 
done on almost nothing at all, they lurch 
into Danmark’s Havn. Here they find their 
depot with food, and, recuperated, they push 
on to the ship—to find it crushed by the ice 
and deserted. In the house which the others 
have left they bunk for the winter of long 
and weary days, with enough of everything, 
except coal, for their needs. Two years they 
wait and look each day for a sail—which 
comes at last. 
One breathes a sigh of relief, with mixed 
feelings. He has an exultant sense of the 
unquenchable spirit of humanity, and a won- 
der what on earth men do such things for. 
, Algernon Tassin 
FirE PRreveNntion.* 
Edward Croker was for 27 years connected 
with the New York Fire Department. For 
[2 years he was chief. This book contains 
the practical recommendations and plans 
gained by experience. The 17 chapters take 
up the prevention of fires in dwelling houses, 
the fire department of the small town, the 
protection of factories and other large build- 
ings, protection of life, sprinkler systems and 
alarm devices, the fire department of a large 
city, the nature and value of high pressure, 
‘ire boats, building construction, fire-preven- 





“Fire Prevention. By Edw. F Croker, ex-Chief 
of the Fire Department of New York City. Illus. 
ith photos. 341p.tzmo, Dodd, M, $1.50n, 
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tion bureaus and fire marshals, arson, legal 
prevention of fires. All this is written in a 
clear manner, free from technicalities, and 
illustrated by stories from Mr. Croker’s vast 
experience. 

Fire loss has two phases: loss of life and 
loss of property. In 1011, fifteen hundred 
people died and fifty-five hundred were in- 
jured. Mr. Croker devotes two chapters to 
explaining the proper precautions for the 
protection of life, in addition to the proper 
construction of buildings; he advises the 
fire drill, fireproof stairways, fire-escapes, 
fire-walls, limitation of the height of build- 
ings, and the forcing of manufacturing plants 
out of the congested districts into the sub- 
urbs. Loss of property by fire in this country 
is greater than in any other country. In 1911 
it was $2.62 for each person, while in Eng- 
land it was only $.53; in France $81, and in 
Germany $.21. Every year we burn up about 
a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
property. 

The real problem is not how to stop a fire 
after it is started, but how to stop it before 
it starts. This is the science of fire preven- 
tion. Mr. Croker’s advice on the subject of 
preventing fire in the ordinary dwelling house 
is of interest to everybody. After discussing 
the practicability of semi-fireproof buildings, 
and regretting the prevalence of shingle 
roofs, he warns against matches that strike 
anywhere except on the box, accumulated 
rubbish in cellar or garret, gas fixtures placed 
near curtains, careless methods of lighting, 
faulty construction of chimneys, hot ashes, 
and waste-paper near a stove. Few people 
realize the trouble that comes from spon- 
taneous combustion. Oily rags thrown in a 
wooden box or workman’s oil-soaked clothes 
may burst into flame. The dangers of using 
gasoline is illustrated by a case in Rochester. 
A woman poured a quart of gasoline into a 
bowl and placed a silk waist in it. She closed 
the door and returned to the room in about 
ten minutes. Then she rubbed the silk between 
her hands. This generated an electrical spark 
which exploded the gasoline, killed the wo- 
man and burned down the house. 
~ In case the fire does break out, there should 
be a hand fire extinguisher placed where 
each member of the family can find it. Stand- 
pipes with hose attachments are being placed 
in some houses. The number of the nearest 
fire station should be posted beside the tele- 
phone. | 

Mary Alden Hopktrs 
SoctAL WELFARE IN New ZEALAND.* 

Even yet, when New Zealand's progressive 
legislation has, much of it at least, been in 
force for nearly two-score years, with un- 





* Social Welfare in New Zealand. By Hugh H. 


Lusk. 293p.12mo. St. & W. $1.50, 
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deniable benefits to the people of that island 
dominion, the rest of the world either has not 
heard, or having heard, will not heed what is 
being done. Travelers passing through the 
country, meeting here and there a discon- 
tented member of society, balked in his accus- 
tomed business schemes for exploiting the 
people, will bring home doleful tales of New 
Zealand’s approaching disintegration as a com- 
munity. Island enthusiasts, overstating the 
case, will lead more careful hearers to fear 
that after all the croakers may be right. It 
is therefore, for every careful and conscien- 
tious student of political conditions to-day, of 
vital importance to find a book which gives 
authentic information, which gives knowledge 
tempered: by intelligent understanding, of what 
has really been done in the way of legislative 
innovations in New Zealand, and what the 
effect has been on the prosperity of the coun- 
try and the people who inhabit it. Hugh 
Lusk has been for many years connected with 
public life in his country. He was a member 
of several parliaments, held exccutive office, 
and when not in office has practised law, a 
profession bringing him into intimate touch 
with all classes of the people. 





TANAMANIAN POLICEMAN AND A Z, P, “GUM-SHOE”’ 
FROM “ZONE POLICEMAN 88” BY HARRY FRANCK 
Century Co, 





All of the new, and for other countri: 
startling political theories now part of N, 
Zealand’s law are based on the understan 
ing of two all-important facts. A few bra 
pioneers in office conceived the idea that 
nation’s prosperity was to be measured rathe 
by the general well-being of all the peop): 
than by the amassing of great wealth in th. 
hands of a portion of the people. This theor, 
is often uttered, but only New Zealand ha- 
had the courage to make it a basis for legis 
lation. Next came the understanding that the 
well-being of all the people was vitally de 
pendent on the system of land tenure in force 
in the country, or rather, in terms of eco- 
nomics, that the people’s well-being was de 
pendent upon the possibility of access to nat 
ural opportunities. 

And so the first step taken by New Zealand's 
political pioneers (when they realized what it 
was that was holding back the development 
of the colony) was to free access to the land 
Little by little, carefully testing each step be 
fore making it a part of the country’s definite 
policy, land speculation, the holding of great 
estates in the hands of a few, was completely 
discouraged and now does not exist in New 
Zealand. Next came legislative protection of 
labor, old age pensions and similar reforms. 
But Mr. Lusk points out clearly, and this is 
an important point in his book, that freeing 
the land for the people will make much of this 
labor and pension legislation unnecessary when 
its benefits have been felt by a generation or 
two of workers. 

Woman suffrage, won gradually by com- 
munity and county franchises, came next, and 
Mr. Lusk does not hesitate to say that the 
result has been beneficial to the country. It 
is impossible within the limits of a short re- 
view to go into detail on the many interest- 
ing legislative measures described and ex- 
plained by Mr. Lusk. The one important fact 
which he would impress upon his readers 1s 
that this policy of looking for general well- 
being for all rather than great wealth for a 
few has been an actual material success i 
New Zealand. This little nation presents the 
astonishing spectacle of a country saddled 
with an enormous public debt that does not 
bear at all heavily on the people, as it was 
incurred largely for public utilities, which, a+ 
they have remained in the hands of the people, 
are rapidly paying for themselves.- It presents 
the spectacle of a country where monopoly 
along almost any line is discouraged by law, 
and yet capital comes into New Zealand and 
brings successful returns. The actual facts 
and figures as given by Mr. Lusk are fascinat- 
ing, and the book is as valuable as it is inter- 
esting. 

. Grace Isabel Colbron 





THE MONTH’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A classified and selected list of the new books of all 
publishers published March 14th | to April 4th in- 
clusive. The accompanying annotations are descriptive 
rather than critical, are intended to be un- 
biased, and are mainly informative of the 
scope and purpose of the book noted. If 
an entry is not annotated it means either 
that the Book Review has received no ~ 
copy of the book for notice or that the | 


publication is one of slight importance or 
limited appeal. ee 


Fiction 


THE JUDGMENT House; a novel. By Sir Gil- 
bert Parker. Illus. by W. Hatherell. 475p. 
12mo. Harp. $1.35n. : : 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


THe Dream Girt. By Ethel Gertrude Hart. 
211p.i2zmo. Dou., P. $10. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 


JoHN O°’ JAMESTOWN. By Vaughan Kester. 
Illus. by M. Leone Bracker. 353p:12mo 
Bobbs-M. $1.35n. 

Story of founding of Virginia, with i 

Rolfe, Pocahontas, Seudineas and ae ta oeteas 

characters introduced. The love of Richard Farraday 

os Mary Marshall] is the central theme of the book. 
he secret of the girl’s parentage furnishes an cle- 

ment of expectancy. The youthful courtship; a 

thwarted elopement; Richard’s departure for Amer- 

in with Jchn Smith and his men; his discovery of 

Mary’s noble birth and connection with the Royal 

Scottish house of Stuart; her coming to America 


poet, marriage, go to make a tale of much in- 


Tue Stent Batrie. By G i 
‘;. By George Gibbs. 368p. 
12mo. Apltn. $1.30n. c = 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


aro NELL AND Her Frienps; Wolfville sto- 
ries, My Alfr. Henry Lewis. Illus. by 
W. H. Dunbar & F. M. Marchand. 348p. 
I2mo. Dull. $1.25n. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 


My Lapy Peccy Leaves Town. By Frances 
Aymar Mathews. 384p.front.r2mo. Moff, 
YF, $7.30n. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 


ee es = Dancer. By Winefride Trafford- 
aunton. 319p.8vo. Estes. $1.25n. 


_ Jerry the Loot, the Ni 
- ot, the Night Dancer, one of a notor- 
eae of thieves, has been made so through the 
call ston and desire for revenge of Rosa Cradock, at 
the dest a good and clever woman, but dragged to 
aed pths by her love for Jerry’s father. At her death 
diy aon a letter telling the story of her life and 
ulging the secret of the Night Dancer’s high birth. 


The ; ; ; 
=yen of the tale is concerned with solving this 


_ By Booth Tarkington. Illus. by 
larence Underwood. 378p.12mo. Dou.{ 


P. $1.25n. 
Reviewed in March Book Review. 
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FROM “JOHN O’' JAMESTOWN” BY VAUGHAN KESTER 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


FINNERTY OF THE SAND House. By Chas. D. 
Stewart. 156p.12mo. Cent. 75c.n. 


Finerty of “The fugitive blacksmith” continues his 
adventures and philosophizing here. Contents: Fin- 
erty holds the meeting for the candidate; The ferry 
tale; An irregular boarder; The oxen that ran away; 
Finerty on woman’s rights; Mystery of McGinniss; 
Finerty feels sad, 


Tue Nest, THe Wuirte Pacopa, THE SvIcipE, 
A ForSAKEN TEMPLE, Miss JONES AND THE 
MastTerPIECE. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. 304p.12mo. Cent. $1 25n. 


Tue Turn oF THE Sworpv. By C. Maclean 
Savage. Front. in col. by the Kinneys. 
386p.12mo. Browne. $1.25n. 

Tale of old Japan opens with a gathering of feudal 
lords and ladies, before whom the young son of a 
reigning prince tries his skill in swordsmanship with 
the son of a nobleman. By an unfair blow the prince 
is overthrown and apparently slain. A faithful serving 
man spirits him away, and leaves him with a poor 
peasant who does not know his identity. The boy’s 
memory has been destroyed by the blow, and he 
grows up in the peasant’s household. Father of his 
opponent seizes the government. His rule drives the 
peasantry to an uprising and the real prince becomes 
the leader of the revolt, and engaging in mortal com- 
bat with his old adversary is again struck down with 
a sword blow. With this second stroke his lost mem} 
ory returns and he discovers his identity. 


Tue AppLe or Discorp; a novel. By Henry 
C. Rowland. Illus. by Will Foster. 225p. 
1zmo. Dodd, M. $1.25n. 


Things begin with the brilliant composer, Calvert 
Lanier, and his floating studio, who obtrudes himself 
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THE STAMPEDE AT TOFRIK 


FROM “GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE WORLD” 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


upon the most exclusive summer colony on the At- 
lantic Coast, and in one morning succeeds, by and 
with the consent of each, in kissing the three most 
exclusive and fairest members of the colony, and later, 
gets all at sea, in more senses than one, with two of 


them. There are plenty of complications in the plot 
of this amusing tale. 


THE WInGs oF Prive. By Louise Kennedy 
Mabie. 323p.front..2mo. Harp. $1.30n. 


Scene opens in New York, where Olive Muir, 
beautiful, arrogant and spoiled, lives with her mother 
with every luxury surrounding her. Mrs. Muir asks 
Alice Prentice, a girl from Ohio, to visit them 
against Olive’s wishes, and she makes Alice miserable. 

en just as she repents of her hardness she learns 
that Alice is her sister, Mrs. Muir only her adepted 
mother and disreputable Mr. Prentice is her father. 
What she then does, how she goes to her own mother, 
and the part a fine young lawyer and some grafters 
play in her life make the rest of the story. 


Tue Crystat Stopper. By Maurice Leblanc. 
Trans. by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


Illus. by Dalton Stevens. 287p.12mo. Douw., 
P. $1.25, 


New Arséne Lupin tale. This time the audacious 
thief is baftled at every turn, beginning with the rob- 
bery in the Villa Daubrecq, on the outskirts of Paris, 
to the moment when Lupin, caught in a trap, rescues 
his companion by shooting the public executioner 
from a window overlooking the scaffold, he is beset 
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by enemies, who tax his powers to the utmost. 
crystal stopper, wen and ‘ost a dozen times, p| 


an important part. 
THe ETERNAL MAIDEN; a novel. 
ett Harré. 279p.8vo. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 


By T. Eve 
Kenn, $1.20n. 


THe AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. 636p.12mo. Little, B. $1.40n. 


Reviewed last month. 


THe Man Wuo Wovtp Not Be Kine. BP, 
Sidney Dark. 307p.12mo. Lane. $1.25n. 


Being the adventures of one Fenimore Slavington 
who was neither born great, nor achieved greatness, 
but had greatness thrust upon him, much to his 
own discomfort and the discomfort of many others 
Scene is Slavingtonville, a place that recalls to 
mind the Spotless Town of Sapolio fame. The king 
thereof is a man named Slavington, .and his castle a 
factory for the manufacture of peptonized soups. 
Upon the death of this man, his nephew is per- 
suaded, sorely against his will, to mount the throne. 
Having a passion for books and none whatsoever for 
the manufacture of soup, his reign is a period of such 
turbulence as never before was known in Slavington. 
He finally abdicates in favor of his next of kin, 
leaving Slavington ‘shaken as by an earthquake. 


Tue Woman In Brack. By Edmond Cler- 
ihew Bentley. 300p.12mo. Cent. $1.25n. 


Sigsbee Manderson, of sensational fortune and 
career, dies suddenly at his English country home, 
startling the financial world into a panic. Then 
comes the report that he has been murdered, and 
robbery is not the motive. Why murdered then! 
London detectives have never been called into a 
more baffling mystery. At every turn every theory 
is tlecked by proof that the trail is wrong, yet every 
trail leads into some curious tangle, which only 
deepens the mystery of Manderson’s_ lonely life— 
lonely in spite of a young and beautiful wife—and 
strange death. 


Tue CAREER OF Dr. Weaver. By Mrs. Henry 
Backus. Illus. by Wm. Van _ Dresser. 
387p.12mo. Page. $7.25n. 


Story woven about the responsibilities and prob- 
lems in the medical profession of the present day. 
Dr. Weaver, a noted specialist, and head of a private 
hospital, had allowed himself to drift away from a 
standards of his youth in his desire for weeks se 
social and scientific prestige. When an expose of 
the methods employed by him in furthering his 
schemes for the glorifying of the name of “Weaver 
in the medical world is threatened, it is frustrated 
through the efforts of the famous doctor’s younger 
brother, Dr. Jim. There is a girl who plays an im- 
portant part in the lives of both men. 


Tue Maxwett Mystery. By Carolyn Wells. 
Front. in col. by Gayle Hoskins. 302p. 
12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


' ‘ lace 

First scene is a gay house party at a country p 
in New Jersey. On the second night, the —“ 
which is in progress is startlingly interrupted by 4 e 
announcement of what looks like a double mur ot 
committed in the library. It proves, however, ae 
only the man has been killed, the girl being merely 
wounded and found unconscious with a revives ot 
her hand. Many of the guests are suspected at ~ . 
ferent times, but it is only when Fleming Stone, = 
detective of “A chain of evidence,” is called in that 
the mystery is solved. 


Tue INvApERs. By F. Newton Symmes Allen. 
377p.front.i2zmo. H. Miff. $1.30n. 


Picture of a New England village in which the 
comatose Americans are being driven out by indus- 
trious foreigners, in this case Irish and Polacks. 
There is a callously selfish American youth with no 
sense of honor, who flees to Paris to dabble in oe 
and contrasted with him charming, educated Tris 
people of the new Gaelic school and a Polish prince 
with a genius for music. These easily captivate the 






‘tured, deserted American spinsters, left to defend 
land. The heroine’s experiments in scientific 
rming are curious. It is a pleasant story to read, 
love affairs are interesting, and many of the 
ple attractive. 


tiie RoAp oF Livinc Men; a novel. By Will 
Levington Comfort. Front. by M. Leone 
Bracker. 322p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


Reviewed elsewhere. 
lie Srxty-First Second. By Owen Johnson. 
Illus. by A. B. Wenzell. 383p.12mo. 
Stokes. $1.35n. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 
VeronicA, By Florence Morse Kingsley. 312p. 


illus.12mo. Apltn. $1.30n. 


Veronica, a princess of Herod’s court, living in 
the palace, is secretly infected with leprosy. Story 
is interwoven of a lover’s quest of Veronica and hers 
for healing. She hears of Jesus and the cures He 
has wrought, and summons Him. But He is not to 
be commarided, compelled nor bribed. In the end 
His noble patience touches Veronica, she follows Him 
to Golgotha, and when He falls under His burden 
offers her’ handkerchief to wipe the blood and sweat 
from His face. He returns the gift and Veronica is 
cured. By author of “‘Titus, a comrade of the cross.” 


StetLA Marts. By W. J. Locke. Illus. by 
Frank Wiles. 357p.1t2mo. Lane. $1.351. 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN GATE. By Wm. 
Brown Meloney. 313p.front.12mo. Ciode. 
$I.25n. 

By a strange chance Paul Lavelle finds himself 
en route to San Francisco on the same steamer with 
Emily Granville, whose parents Lavelle is believed to 
have refused to rescue from a wrecked vessel in 
order to save his own life. Therefore when Lavelle 
and Emily find themselves aboard the same life-boat 
after their steamer has struck and Emily realizes it 
is to him she owes her life, the situation grows com- 
plicated. From their life-boat they land on a floating 
island and after many perils succeed in getting on a 
raided and unmanned vessel, which finally, after many 


adventures and some love-making, sees them safe into 
the Golden Gate. 


A SUPERMAN IN Betnc. By Litchfield Woods. 
328 p.12mo. Crow. $1.35n. 


_ The superman in this case is a distinguished Eng- 
lish historian who has lost his sight. The relations 
existing between himself and his girl secretary, his 
Eyes,” as he calls her, make the story’s complica- 
tiors. Plot concerns the superman’s masterful solu- 
tion of complications rising from the girl’s falling in 
love with a young man of her own age and tastes, 
and his method of paving the way for the marriage 


of the two young people, which comes off in the last 
chapter. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Edw. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 378p.12mo. Little, B. $1.25n. 


2 Tale of love and diplomatic intrigue by author of 
“The lighted way,” etc. The publication of 1m 
indisereet letter written by Sir Julien Portel, a bach- 
clor member of the British cabinet, to the wife of an 
ambitions M.P., results in Sir Julien’s resignation 
—e exile in France, where he is thrown in with the 
oh and resourceful arbiter of German politics, 
neal von Falkenberg. The latter is striving to 
“tre down the entente cordiale existing between 
rance and England. From this situation arise plots 


and intrigues which only the end of the story satis- 
‘actorily untangles. 


THe Canpi ApVENTURER. By Mrs. Anna 


Coleman Ladd. 307p.front.1r2mo. H. Mif. 
$1.20n, 


J By author of “Hieronymus rides.” Hero is a 
a artist whose relations with two women, one a 
young and beautiful New England widow, the other 
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his Polish model, make the story’s incidents. Scene 
is laid in his Cambridge (Mass.) studio, in Rome 
and Paris. Ending is happy. 


A Sone or Srxrence By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer Illus. by R. F. Schabelitz. 28s5p. 
12mo. Watt. $1.25n. 

Reviewed elsewhere. 


STEPHEN Marcn’s Way. By Harry Herbert 
Knibbs. Illus. by H. Weston Taylor. 
277p.12mo. H. Miff. §1.25n. 


Story of the northwest woods. Stephen March’s 
adventures on the way to the all but inaccessible 
region of \Whisper Lake in the attempt to arrest a 
supposed murderer, and his love for the fugitive’s 
daughter, provide the incidents for this tale of the 
forests. 


A PAIR OF LittLe Patent LEATHER Boots. By 
Edith Stotesbury Hutchinson. 26op.6gillus. 
I2mo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


Letters written from Bob to Jack tell how the 
charm of a pair of little patent leather boots enticed 
a man half way across the continent of Europe. The 
incidents of the road, the varied types o people 
described, the iilusive heroine, the “other man” and 
the final destiny of the little patent leather boots 
make an interesting story. 


Tue HEART oF THE Hitts. By John Fox, Jr. 
Illus. by F. C. Yohn. 396p.t2mo. Scrib. 


$1.35n. 

Setting of the story is the mountains and the 
Blue Grass region. Jason and Mavis Hawn, moun- 
taincer children, together with Marjorie and Gray 
Pendleton, southern aristocrats, play the important 
roles in the tale, whose background is a feud be- 
tween the Hawns and the Honeycutts, Jason’s an- 
cestors, and the desire of the people of the Blue 
Grass for the rich coal beds in the mountains. The 
interweaving of these elements and the criss-cross 
love affairs of the contending forces make the story. 


Rep Harvest. By Newman Flower. Front. 
in col. by A. C. Michael. 328p.12mo. Cass. 
$1.25n. 

Pelieving himself penniless cwing to a provision 
in his uncle’s will, Paul Cazalet, through a woman’s 
interyention, alluws himself to be persuaded to take 
an importart mission to Belgrade just at the time 
when all Servia is in a state of turmoil—before the 
murder of Alexander and Draga. Exciting events, 
beginning with the murder of an important officer 
just off the coast of England, follow thick and fast. 
Cazalet, his friend Fenning, and Jean Lorimer, the 
woman in the case, play important rts in the 
events which lead to the i:nurder of Servia’s king 
and queen. 


Tacxriinc Matrtmony. By Geo. Lee Burton. 
218p.illus.12mo. Harp. $1n. 


Simple little tale of how two young people mar- 
tied in spite of poverty, and how they were happy 
and ardent advocates of simple-life marriages. 


Miss Mystery; a novel. By Etta Anthony 
Baker. Front. by Wilson C. Dexter. 370p. 


12mo. Little, B. $1.25n. 

A young girl who has evidently met with an acci- 
dent, depriving her of all memory, is found lying 
on a bed in a house where she is unknown. Her 
plight awakens the sympathy of her hostess, and as 
all clues to her identity fail, she gradually falls into 
the position of daughter in the household, endearing 
herself to the family and their friends by the charm 
of her personality and the beauty of her character. 
The solving of her identity and the straightening of 
the tangles which she all unwittingly causes, form 
the basis of a romantic story. 


Tue Brsuop’s Purse. By Cleveland Moffett 
& Oliver Herford. 354p.illus.1.2mo. Aplin. 
$1. 30n 


The Bishop of Bunchester, returning from America 
with £5000 in his pocket, travels in a first-class com- 
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partment with two young women, one 
Betty Thompson, an American, is a friend, 
the other, Hester Storm, is a thief who 
has just decided to reform. The tempta- 
tion to take the biskop’s purse is teo 
much for her; she steals it, and to avoid 
detection drops it into Betty’s golf-bag. 
Then she has to get it back, and the com- 
plications arising in consequence furnish 
the incidents of the story. 





PoLLYANNA. By Eleanor Porter. 
Illus. by Stockton Mulford. 318p. 
12mo. Page. $1.25n. 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


Tue Impossiste Boy. By Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam. Illus. by Arth. I. 
Keller. 395p.12mo. Bobbs-M. 


$1.35n. 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


An Arrair oF State. By John Col- 
lins Snaith. 368p.12mo. Dou., P. 
$I.25n. 


By author of “The principal girl,’ etc. 
The British Government, with its back to 
the wall and organized labor at its throat, 
the monarch on a very unstable seat, en- 
deavoring to prevent the complete paral- 
ysis of national life, which threatens in a 
universal strike; and the reins of control 
in the hands of a very clever duchess and 
James Draper, once haberdasher, now 
prime minister, are some of the contend- 
ing forces in the story. Tale is told en- 
tirely in conversations. 





Tue Inrerno. By August Strind- 
berg. Trans. by Claude Field. 
234p.12zmo. Put. $1.25n. 


Autobiographical novel. It has to do 
with a period of Strindberg’s life when he 
plunged into scientific speculation and ex- 
perimentation and believed himself in pos- 
session of the solution of some of the 
most sought-after and baffling of nature’s hia 
mysteries. His health, through prolonged 
labor and an unnatural mode of life, be- 
came impaired, his mental state abnormal. 

It is the hostile impressions of life then 
experienced which are here described. 





A Step on THE Starr. By Octave Thanet. 
43p.12mo.. Bobbs-M. 5oc.n. 


Dr. Roger Hamilton lay dying and nought could 
save him, not even the thought of the unfinished work 
on his great discovery for the relief of human suffer- 
ing. His spirit left his body and his mother came to 
him and took him out beyond space and told him 
something of the mysteries, as much as one just come 
could grasp. Then she told him he might choose to 
stay or go back, take up his burden of pain and years 
again and complete his work. He chooses the latter 
for the sake of suffering fellowman. 


THe Martine or Lypra. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Illus. by Charles E. Brock. 5r12p. 
12mo. Dou., P. $1.35n. 


Lydia Penfold, a young and charming artist, draw- 
ing in the Lake country for her living, is of a 
poetic and unworldly temper. Equally poetic and un- 
worldly is Lord Tatham, a young landowner who falls 
in love with her. But she loves a briefless barrister, 
Claude Faversham. The old eccentric and tyrant, 
Edmund Melrose, who is immensely wealthy, and has 
a house full of art treasures, gets Faversham into his 
power and bribes him with the hope of a vast inherit- 
ance. In Lydia’s eyes Melrose’s wealth is poisoned, 
and the novel is a study of rival passions between 
Faversham and Tatham and of conflict of conscience 
between Lydia and Faversham. 
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IS DOING BEAUTIFULLY, I THINK” 
““"VEPRBKEEZE” BY SARAH ¥, M’LEAN GREENE 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Sociology, Economics 


THE GoveRNMENTS oF Europe. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg. 682p.8vo. Macm. $3n. 


Intended to promote intelligent study of govern- 
ment by supplying working descriptions of the gov- 
ermmenial systems of the various countries of west- 
ern and central Europe as they have taken form and 
as they operate to-day. It affords an opportunity of 
making a comparative study of governments. Index. 


SocrAL WELFARE In NEw ZEALAND. By Hugh 
H. Lusk. 293p.12mo. St. & W. $1.50n. 


Reviewed elsewhere. 


THe Fate or Empires. By Arth. John Hub- 
bard. 240p.8vo. Longm. $2.10n. 


“The turning-point in past civilizations has been 
marked, again and again, by the appearance of So- 
cialism coincidently with a failure of the birthrate. 
During the lifetime of the present generation these 
two phenomena have assumed a more and more prom- 
inent position among the races of white men, and it 
has been my object to show how critical position 
of any civilization is when it reaches the point at 
which they are simultaneously manifested. They are 
caused by the same force acting upon different mate- 
rials, and the supersession of that by another and 
more powerful is indispensable to the stability of 
civilization.”—Preface. Index. 
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The Master of the House a Re 
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From the successful play of EDGAR JAMES 
Novelized by EDWARD MARSHALL 


Embodying a wonderful message to both husbands and 
wives, it tells how a determined man of dominating person- 
ality and iron will leaves a faithful wife for another woman, 
gifted with all the artful wiles that tempt men’s souls. 
12mo, Cloth. Illustrated from scenes in the Play. $1.25 
nel; postage 12 cents, 


ry 
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Faro Nell and Her Friends 





By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


A new “Wolfville” story, the best of all. It pictures the 
fine comradeship, broad understanding and simple loyalty 
of Faro Nell to her friends. Here we meet again Old Monte, 
Dave Tutt, Doc Peets, Texas and Black Jack, all the rough- 
actioned, good-hearted men who helped to make this 
author famous as ateller of tales of Western frontier life. 


2 eer RoR 6 


The Voice of the Heart 


By MARGARET BLAKE 


Author of ‘‘ The Greater Jiy.” 


A romance of a woman’s heart. It tells of a girl so pure 
that she was determined to marry no man who would ask 
of his wife anything but affection, companionship and 
respect. She bars as illicit the call of the flesh, until her - 
lover finds the key to her humanity. 120. Cloth. Tllus- 
trated. $1.25 met; postage, 12 cents. 


12mo. Cloth. TJilustrated. $1 25 net; postage 12 cents. 








Crooked Trails and Straight 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


Author of ‘‘Brand Blotters,” ‘‘ Mavericks,” *' Buckey O’ Connor,” 
‘* Ridgway of Montana,” ‘‘A Texas Ranger,” etc. 

A story of Arizona; of swift-riding men and daring out- 
laws; of a bitter feud between cattle-men and the sheep- 
herders; of Curly Flandrau’s “ mix-up”’ with a notorious 
gang and his subsequent vindication. The heroine is a 
most unusual woman and her love-story reaches a culmina- 
tion that is fittingly characteristic of the great, free West. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 








G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Tue Stock EXCHANGE FROM WITHIN. By W. 
C. Antwerp. 459p.illus.12mo. Dou., P. 
$1.50N. 


Description of the business of the Stock Exchange 
from the point of view of one engaged in it. 
counts of the Stock Exchange and its eperations are 
very clear: the author gives a summary of the legis- 
lation regarding it, describes the London and Paris 
exchanges and their ways of doing business and 
touches on most of the questions under discussion at 


present. He tries to present both sides. Index. 
Tue New Freepom. By Woodrow Wilson. 
302p.12mo. Dou., P. $i. 


Reviewed elsewhere. | 


Fine Arts 


PAINTERS AND Paintinc. By Sir Frederick 
Wedmore. 256p.illus.16mo. Holt. 5o0c.n. 


Contents: The primitives; Diirer and Holbein; The 
little masters; Great painters of the Low Countries; 
Later Dutch painting; Venetian masters; The Spanish 
painters; Hogarih to Romney; Turner and Constable; 
The later English art; Water colours; The grahd 
manner and Nattier; French eighteenth-century art; 
Classics; Romantics; Impressionists, and the “Good 
painting.” Index. (Home University Lib.) 


Art Museums aANpD Scuoors; four lectures 
delivered at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. By Stockton Axson, and others. 
144p.12mo. Scrib. $1. 


Contents: Museums of art and teachers of Eng- 
lish, by S. Axson; Museums of art and teachers of 
art, by K. Cox; Museums of art and teachers 2f 
history, by G. Stanley Hall; Museums of art and 
teachers of the classics, by O. S, Tonks. 


South KENSINGTON AND Its ArT TRAINING. 
By Frank P. Brown. Foreword by Wal- 
ter Crane. 81p.illus.ports8vo. Longm. 
$1.25n. 


Short account of the work carried on at South 
Kensington (London) in connection with the train- 
ing of students for various branches of art industry, 
and of teachers of art for the gcevernment schcols 
throughout England from 1837 to 1912. 


Tue NationaL GALLERY. By J. E. Crawford 
Flitch. 143p.illus.16mo. Small, M. 75c.n. 


Begins with chapter on the formation of the col- 
lection, then takes up the different schools repre- 
sented in it, discusses some of the pictures in each, 
and gives reproductions of a number of them, (Na- 
tional Treasures.) 


A History oF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
Art. By Winifred E. Howe. 377p.illus. 
8vo. Met. Mus. of Art. $2.50. 


“With a chapter on the early institutions of art in 
New York.” Introduction covers the early institutions 
of art in New York, 1787-1864, then follow chapters on 
the period of organization, 1869-1871; the Museum in 
the Dodworth Building, 1871-73; in the Douglas man‘ 
sion, 1873-79; first years in Central Park, 1880-88; 
first addition to the building, 1888-94; continued exten® 
sion, 1899-1905; presidency of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
1905-12. List of officers of the museum from its 
founding is given. Index. The organizers’ ambition 
was to raise $250,000, a sum $100,000 less than the 
present annual administrative expenses. In contrast to 
this modest beginning is the present achievement, for 
besides its priceless collections and extensive building, 
the museum has an endowinent purchase fund of 
$10,009,000. 


MopEerRN ETCHINGS, MeEzZOTINTS 
Pornts. Ed. by Chas. Holme. 
F. Lane. $3.; pap., $2. 


Divides subject by countries, each having an article 
by an authority and illustrated by plates reproducing 
the work of various native artists. 


AND Drkry- 
287p.illus. 
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Music 


Music Lovers’ CycLopepiA. New ed. Ed. }. 
Rupert Hughes. 969p.8vo. Dou., P. $1.50) 


“Containing a pronouncing and defining diction:: 
of terms, instruments, etc., including a key to th 
pronunciation of 16 languages; many charts; an «. 
planation of the construction of music for the un 
initiated; a pronouncing biographical dictionary; th: 
stories of the operas; and numerous biographical an‘! 
critical essays by distinguished authorities.” Former|, 


published in two volumes by McClure, Phillips & Co 


Lyric Diction For SINGERS, Actors AND Pup 
Lic SPEAKERS. By Dora Duty Jones 
Preface by Madam Melba. 356p.12mo 
Harp. $1.25n. 

Shows how the processes of articulation may be 
co-ordinated to the bolder movements of the voice in 
public speaking and singing; the vowel melodies of 
the poet harmonized with the music of the composer. 
and the integrity of the word maintained without 
sacrificing tonal beauty. There are exercises illus 


trating and teaching these theories. Index. By 
author of “The technique of speech.” 


THE INTERPRETATION OF Prano Music. By 
Mary Venable. 252p.12mo. Ditson. $1.25. 


By Jas. 
Scrib. 


CoMPOSERS IN LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
Cuthbert Hadden. 287p.illus.8vo. 
$3n. 


Contents. Music and matrimony before Bach; 
Bach the prolific parent; Mozart and his Constance; 
Hayden, Xantippe, and the widow; A trio of bach- 
elcrs; Beethoven’s early loves; Beethover. and the 
“immortal beloved’; Schumann’s love idyl; Fred- 
eric Chopin and his loves; Franz Liszt, virtuoso and 
flirt; Mendelssohn and his Cecile; Wagner and the 
“eternal womanly”; Hector Berlioz and his Juliet; 
Tschaikowsky’s mysterious marriage; Weber and his 
“dearest love’; A cluster from the matrimonial 
branch. 


Sports, Games, Amusements 


ScieNTIFIC AucTION Bripcr. By E. V. Shep- 
ard. 240p.16mo. Harp. $1n. 

A clear exposition of the game to aid both the 
beginner and the experienced player; with explicit 
and easy rules for bidding and playing. 

Sturcis’ GuIDE TO THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 
Rev. by J. A. Kerr. 208p.illus.r2mo. Macm. 
$1.25n. 


RIDING AND Drivtnc FoR WomeEN. By Belle 
Beach. 300p.illus.8vo. Scrib. $4n. 
Track ATHLETICS; a series. 10 v. By Arth. 


Swazey Jones. illus.12mo. Small, M. ea., 


35¢.n. 

Contents: 1, The high hurdles; 2, The low hurdles: 
3, The sprints; 4, The quarter- and half-mile runs; 
5, The mile and two-mile runs; 6, The broad jump. 


7, The high jump; 8, The pole vault; 9, The sho- 
put; 10, Indoor running. 


On THE Court anp Orr. By Antony F. Wild- 
ing. 287p.illus.12mo. Dou., F. $1.50n. 
Book on lawn tennis by the champion of 1910, 
1911. Mr, Wilding is a New Zealander and_ his 
playing has been in Australasia and England. There 


is a chapter, Advice to ladies, by Mrs. Larcombe, 
and another, France to the front, by André Gobert. 


A Hanppoox oF Ficure Sxatinc. By G. H. 


ee 223p.illus.16mo. Barney & Berry. 
In, “ 


Arranged for use on the--icey with over eight 
hundred diagrams and illustrations, and suggestions 
for nearly ten thousand figures. 4th ed., rev. and enl., 
with 60 additional pages on the International style. 
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Country Gentleman, The Farm Journal, and many 
other leading farm magazines, until the close of the . 
contest next December. The demand for Mew Lives | 
for. Old will be very large. You will need to be | 
ready for it. | 


$200.00 in Gold in Prizes 


Small, Maynard & Company, the publishers of William 
Carleton’s book, Mew Lives for Old, offer this amount 
in prizes for the best letters on this subject : 


“How I can apply Mew Lives for Old 


to my town?” 
j . 
The Prizes: The Judges: | 
ist, $100.00 in Gold Eugene Davenport, Dean and Director, 


ae) G20 in Gols. * O* 
‘ J. L. Snyder, President, Michigan rT 

3d, 25.00 in Gold Agriculturai College. Ita 

4th, 15.00 in Gold Overton e Price, Vice-President, Na- 
‘ tional Conservation, Author of *‘The 

5th, 10.00 in Gold Land We Live In.” 

25 autographed copies E. L. Morgan, Community Field Agent, 

of the book will be Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


given to the writers of F. W. Howe, Director, Division of 
the 25 next best essays Agriculture, Syracuse University. 


From the. farmers’ standpoint THE CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERY ONE—read the 
this ie the vital book of the cen- book carefully. Write us a letter (not over 1,000 words) 


made to pay through reatre, telling bow it applies to your town. Contest closes Dec. 6, 
sons Yopcen at the beck evem 1918. Winners will be announced promptly. Mail with 
se $ . 
. send $1.35 for a copy (postpaid). self-addressed envelope to the publishers, 


, SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Agriculture, University { 
] 
] 








ne 


Order from your jobber or from 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON,‘ MASS. 


a. 
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Literature—Poetry and Drama 


DarropiL Fietps; a poem. By John 
Masefield. 124p.t2mo. Macm. $1.25n. 


Tue EnciusuH Lyric. By Felix Emmanuel 
Schelling. 335p.12zmo. H,. Miff. $1.50n. 


Beginning with the earliest emergence of English 
song traces the development of the lyric in England 
down tc the present moment, giving due heed to its 
characteristic forms in succeeding ages and to the 
various influences that have from time _to time af- 
fected it. Author holds the chair of English liter- 
ature in the University of Pennsylvania. Index. 
(Types of English Literature.) 


“THE 


HELEN REDEEMED, AND 
Maurice Hewlett. 
$7.50n. 


Oruer Poems. By 
230p.12mo. Scrib. 


‘THe FouNDATIONS OF A NATIONAL DRAMA. By 


Henry Arth. Jones. 376p.8vo. Doran. 
$2.50". 
Famous playwright examines the strength and 


weakness of the modern English-speaking stage. He 
aims “to spread among playgoers a knowledg? of those 


facts and conditions and rules which will help to 
develop an intellectual drama in England.” 
THe Cat's Execy. By Gelett Burgess & 


Burges Johnson. 


Parody 


illus.t2mo. McClg. 60c.n. 
of Gray’s Elegy addressed to a cat. 
 Literature—Essays, and Miscellany 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, 


12mo0. Dutt. 35¢.n.; 

leath., 70c.n. 

ANNA Karenina, By Count Leo Tolstoi, 

ApoLocia Pro Vita Sua. By Cardinal Newman. 
Intred and notes by C. Sarolea. 

DANTE GABRIEL Rossetti’s Porms AnD TRANS. 

THe Divine. Love anp Wispom. By Emanuel 
Swedenhborg. Introd. by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


FRANKENSTEIN. 
Tacos FAITHFUL. 


By Mary Woolstonecraft Shelley. 


3y Capt. F. Marryat. 


LEAVES OF GRASS AND Democratic Vistas. By Walt 
Whitman. Introd. by Horace Traubel. 

Livy’s History oF Rome. Newly trans. by Canon 
Roberts. 

Mopsa, THE Farry. By Jean Ingelow. Illus. by 
Doris Curtis. 


Rocet’s THESAURUS. 

TENNYSON ’S POEMsS. 

THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMORISTS AND THE Four 
Georces. Introd, by Walter Jerrold. 

TristAM SHANDY. By Lawrence Stern. 
Prof. Saintsbury. 

Wane Ropinson’s 
F, B. Meyer. 

Yeats. Py Rev. C, Kingsley. 
Rhys. 


Introd. by 


Sermons. Introd. by the Rev. 


Introd, by Ernest 


‘THe Joys or Livrine. 
den. 409p.12mo. 


The pleasures of life are too frequently over- 
looked in our hurried modern existence. Author 
points out the real happiness to be found in everyday 
living, showing how contentment can be cultivated, 
how health and happiness are related, how there is 
a positive alchemy in a cheerful mind. (Marden’s 
Eficiency Books.) 


By Orison Swett Mar- 
Crow. $1.25n. 


‘THe UpnHorsterep Cace. By Josephine Pit- 
cairn Knowles. 456p.12mo. Doran. $1.50n. 


Considers the problem of the unmarried daughter, 
the sheltered woman of no vocation who lives with 
her parents, in the home signified by the “upholstered 
cage.”” She frequently has little freedom, and when 
after thirty. the prospect of marriage has gone, 
and she has no goal, her case is desperate. Some of 


the underlying causes of the feminist uprising are ex- 
plained here. 
introduction. 


Bell Lindner Israels contributes an 
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YoutH AND Lire. By Randolph S. Bourne. 
304p.8v0o. H. Miff. $1.50n. 


Many of these essays appeared in the Atlant: 
Monthly. Expressions of “youth not alone awar 
of its own personality, but alive to its developmen 
and to the development of universal youth.” Cor 
tents include; The two generations: The excitemen: 
of friendship; The life of irony; Some thoughts o 
religion; The mystic turned radical; The dodging o: 
pressures; The college: an inner view. 


THe Literature OF GERMANY. By J. G. Rob- 


ertson. 256p.16mo. Holt. 50c.n. 


Contents: The Middle Ages; The period of the 
Reformation; Renaissance and rococo; The age of 
classic achievement; Romanticism; The post-romantic 
epoch; The last phase. Index. (Home Universit; 
Lib.) 

THe Newspaper. By G. Binney Dibblee. 256p 
16mo. Holt. 50c.n. 


Contents: The function of a newspaper; News 
collecting and reporting: The great news agencies: 
The newspaper as an organ of opinion; The news 
paper as a business organization; The mechanical pro 
duction and distribution of a newspaper; The London 
daily and periodical press; Newspapers in the prov 
inces and in the empire; Continental and American 


newspapers; Journalism and journalists. Index 
(Home University Lib.) 

Description and Travel 
Turer Farms. By John Matter. 286p.12mo. 


Holt. $1.20n., 


An “adventure in contentment,” having to do with 
the author’s experiences, idyllic and otherwise, on 
three farms—one in Provence, one in the Canadian 
Northwest, and finally on the “home” farm in 
Indiana. 


THe CominGc Mexico. By Joseph King Good- 
rich. Illus. fr. photos. 292p.12mo. McClg. 
$7. 50N. 


Comprehensive history of Mexico from earliest 
times, also descriptions of scenery and climate, and 
facts regarding business, agriculture and mining and 
routes of travel. Index. (World To-day Ser.) 


FRANCE FROM WITHIN. By Claire de Praiz. 
30Ip.port.illus.8vo. Doran. $3n. 


An intensive study of French family and_ social 
life, and of the French point of view on such sub- 
jects as morals, marriage, divorce, child education, the 
feune fille, the bachelor woman, the wife in business, 
etc. The Frenchwoman, so unjustly misunderstood by 
other nations, is shown to be the noblest force in her 
country. 


JAPAN; AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 549p.12mo. Macm. 50¢.1. 


To MESOPOTAMIA AND KuRDISTAN IN DISGUISE. 
By E. B. Sloan. 43o0p.illus.port.map.8vo. 
Small, M. $4n. 


With historical notices of the Kurdish tribes and 
the Chaldeans of Kurdistan. Account of a_ journey 
from Beyrut via Diabekr, Mosul and Kurdistan to 
Bagdad, Disguised as a native of Shiraz returning 
from travelling in Europe, the author was nowhere 
suspected nor his nationality discovered. His dan- 
gerous journey gave him much information concern- 
ing the real nature of the Kurds, whose savagery 1" 
Macedonia has had so much to do with the Balkan 
War. Index. 


Tue Empree or Inpia. By Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. 403p.illussmaps. Little, B. $3n. 


Describes the country’s physical aspects and ant- 
mal life, agricilture, famine and irrigation, manu fac- 
tures and commerce, the races of people, their social 
and religious customs, education, and the life of 
Europeans in India; pre-British governments, British 
provinces and native states, the British executive gov- 
ernment, legislation, law courts, army, police, tech- 
nical departments, taxation and finance; and forecasts 
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| COMMENCEMENT MEMORY BOOKS 


MAKE THE BEST GIFTS FOR YOUR GRADUATING BOY OR GIRL 











Or give now. The last months of school bring a use for one 
of these books every day. Artistic, practical, most acceptable, ideal 
records of the many interests of school life. 





FOR YOUR GIRL 
SCHOOL-GIRL DAYS 


For girls from the grammar grades through normal 
school. A school memory k that provides a 
specially decorated place to record each interesting 
event of school life. A dainty and appropriate gift. 
Illustrated in two colors printed on tinted writing- 
surface paper. Bound in fancy cloth, with cover 
design in five colors and gold. In beautiful box, 


$1.25. 
FOR YOUR BOY 


SCHOOL-FELLOW DAYS 


No better book than this for the boy in high school, 
pesgeasioty school or military academy. A memory 
with specially decorated departments for 
recording every school and personal activity. 
Designs in two colors; excellent writing-surface 
os Each book in appropriate gift box. Cloth 
nd ; catchy cover design, $1.25. 


A RECORD BOOK | 





FOR BOTH 
MY GOLDEN SCHOOL DAYS 


A memory book for boys and girls. Specially designed and decorated departments for every important 

item of interest—classmates, colors, photographs, autographs, and containing appropriate verses. Printed in 

three colors on special gray paper. Cover design in colorsand gold. Board covers, Attractively boxed, 
60 cents. 








THE GIRL GRADUATE 
Her Own Book 


You will find no more pleasing gift for the girl 
graduate than this—‘t Her Own Book.” Dainty and 
very attractive, it isa record for all that is dear to 
her heart in the last months of school. It will please 
her as it has thousands of others. 


Tilustrated in colors on tint stationery. Cover in 
colots and gold. Box to match. Half buckram, 


200 pages, $1.50. 


See these and other books in finer bindings 
at your dealer’s. 





For Commencement and All the Rest of the Year 


EDGEMONT SERIES. pe iuxe gift books that answer the demand for high-class books at a 
moderate price. Artistic in style and contents ; discriminating collections of best-liked poetry that will 
appeal to the general taste. Bound in Swiss velvet ooze, with decorated cover and title in gold. Leather 


tied. Each in appropriate gift box. Five titles, per volume, $1.25. 
1. HAPPY DAYS 2.CHEER 3. FRIENDSHIP 4. SWEETHEARTS 5. SCHOOL-DAYS 


Sold by your dealer, or sent by the publisher postpaid on receipt of price 
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the social, economic and political future. Author was 
secretary to the Government and chief commissioner 


of Assam. Index. (All Red Ser.) 


CAMP AND TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDs. By 


E. Torday. 316p.illus.maps.8vo. Lipp. $3.50. 


Tue ARGENTINE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By-Alberto B. Martinez & Maurice Lewon- 
dowski. Pref. by Emile Levasseur. Trans. 
fr, French by Bernard Miall. 268p.8vo. 
Small, M. $3.50n. 


PANAMA, Past AND Present. By Farnham 
BisHop. 287p.illus.maps.t2mo. Cent. 75¢.n. 


Story includes a geographical introduction and a 
complete history of the Isthmus and its various 
owners. The history of Panama from the first occu- 
pation by the Spaniards has been one of great pic- 
turesqueness. Appendix contains notes of historical 
interest and an analysis of canal statistics. Author 


is son of the secretary of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 


Lost 1n THE Arctic. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 
413p.illus.map.4to. Doran. $5n. 


Reviewed elsewhere, 


Biography 


THe Empress JosepHine. By Joseph Tur- 
quan. Auth. trans. by Violette M. Mon- 
tagu. 314p.ports8vo. Lane. $3.50n. 

A decidedly gossipy and “French” recital. Au- 
thor’s “sole desire is to keep to historical facts,’”’ not 

“to depreciate, for the vain and empty pleasure of 


undermining a woman’s reputation, this so-called saint 
and angel.” Index. 


Paut I. oF RussiA, Son oF CATHERINE ll. By 
K. Walizewski. 406p.front.8vo. Lipp. $4n. 


GUERILLA LEADERS OF THE Wortp. By Percy 


Cross Standing. 294p.illus.smaps.8vo. H. 
Miff. $1.75n. 


Deals picturesquely, and with just enough detail, 
with the careers and achievements of the great 
gucrilla fighters of history. Beginning with an 
interesting chapter on the guerilla spirit, the author 
takes up in order the adventures, among others, of 
Charette, Andreas Hofer, the Duke of Brunswick, 
Bolivar, Abdel-Kader, Schamyl, Garibaldi, Mosby, 
Porfirio Diaz, Roman Nose, Sitting Bull, Osman 
Digna and De Wet. Mr. Standing is a young news- 
paper man who was special correspondent for Reuter 
during the war between France and Siam, and has, 


therefore, the advantage of having seen actual guer- 
illa fighting. Index. 


RoyaL WomeEN, Tuer History anp ROMANCE 
By Mrs. Mary Ridpath-Mann. 216p.pls. 
ports.12mo. AMcClg. $1.25n. 

Contents: Vhe last of the Tudors: Elizabeth of 

Ergland; Crown and thistle: Mary Queen of Scots; 


A victim of the Revolution: Marie Antoinette; The 
Empress of the French: Josephine. 


Napoteon. By H. A. L. Fisher. 256p.16mo. 
Holt, 50e.n. 


Appendix gives maxims of Napoleon and genealogy. 
Index. (Home University Lib.) 


Dr. JoHNson AND His Circie. By John Cann 
Bailey. 256p.16mo. Holt. 5oc.n. 
Contents: Johnson as a national institution; The 
genius of Boswell; The lives of Boswell and Johnson; 
Johnson’s character and characteristics; Johnson’s 
works; The friends of Johnson. Index. (Home 


University Lib.) 

Tue Story or My BoyHoop ano YoutH. By 
John Muir. Illus. fr. sketches by the auth. 
293p.8vo. H. Miff. gan. 


Born in Scotland and brought at an early age to 
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the Wisconsin wilderness, educated in a western uni. 
versity during the time of its picturesque beginnings, 
Mr. Muir’s boyhood was varied and full of interest- 
ing characteristic adventures. He tells the story 
with much vividness. Index. = 


A SMALL Boy anp OTHERS. By Henry James. 
A4lgp.port.8vo. Scrib. $2.50n. 


This is really an auoblogrephy. though it arose 
from the author's intention of bringing together some 
articulars of the early life of his brother, Willian 
James, which are now to be included in the volume 
of letters. We catch delightful glimpses of life in 
New York fifty or sixty years ago, with a portrait 
of the father of the distinguished brothers which is 
most endearing. A little boy’s impressions of Win- 
field Scott and Thackeray with others less famous 
are all set down with much charm and interest. 


History 
With THE ConguereD Turk. By Lionel 
James. Illus. fr. drawings and photos. 
336p.2maps.8vo. Small, M. $2n. 


Narrative of personal adventures in the campaign 
in Thrace which led up to the armistice of December 
3, 1912. Also sheds light cn the real causes of the 
Turkish defeat and the reasons the Bulgars were 
willing to discuss an armistice. Author was special 
correspondent of the London Times, and has written 
“On the heels of de Wet.” 


With THE TurRKs 1N THrace. By Ellis & 
Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett. 345p.illus.maps. 
8vo. Doran. $3n. 


Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was one of the few corre- 
spondents in time to join the Turkish army in 
‘thrace before it was scattered. He was present all 
through the disastrous campaign here described. “The 
Turks,” he says, “embarked on a vast game of make- 
believe in order to throw dust in the eyes of Eu 
rope.” Then follows the tragic account of the series 
of false steps which produced a downfall only 
equalled in modern times by Napoleon’s .in Russia— 
the hurried and inefficient mobilization of the Turkish 
forces, the heroic efforts to raily the broken army 
and the relentless advance of the Bulgarians on 
Constantinople. 


THE PAssING OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE IN 
Europe. By Granville Baker. 336p.illus. 
map.8vo. Lipp. $3.50n. 


GERMANY AND Its EvoLuTION IN MODERN 
Times. By Henri Lichtenberger. Trans. 
fr. the French by A. M. Ludovici, 465p. 
8vo. Holt, $2.50n. 


Traces the rise of “capitalistic enterprise’; the 
realization of political liberty and unity, with modern 
home and foreign policy; Catholic, Protestant, and 
free thought movement; romanticism, realism, impres- 
sionism, and synthetic art. Covers nineteenth cen- 
tury. Index. 


An OUTLINE OF MARLBOROUGH’s CAMPAIGNS; 
a brief and concise account. Comp. by F. 
W.O. Waycock. 214p.12mo. Macm. $1.6on. 

(Special Campaign Ser.) 


THe Fait oF THE DutcH Repustic. By Hen- 


drik Willem Van Loon. 445p.pls.ports.8vo. 
H. Miff, $3n. 


Book takes up the story of the Dutch Republic at 
the point where Motley left it, i.e, in the hight of 
prosperity toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
and traces the growth of the factors that led to its 
final fall a century later. Particularly interesting to 
American readers is the full account of the part 
played by the Dutch Republic in the international 
complications attending the American Revolution. 
The book is illustrated’ from facsimiles of contempo- 
rary Dutch prints. etc., and its appearance is of 
special interest and timeliness in view of the cen- 
tenary celebration of the recall of the Dutch mon- 
archy, for which <elaborate preparations are now 


being made in Holland and among the Dutch people 
the world over. Index. 
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By Harry A. Franck 


Author of 
**A Vagabond Journey Around the World’’ 


The day-by-day record of the 
author's recent experiences and 
adventures as census taker 
and plain clothes policeman in 
the Canal Zone. 


The most intimate and vivid 
picture. to date of the seventy- 
two nationalities congested in 
this strip of the tropics—their 
life, their work on the Great 
Canal. 


Every Page Fascinating 


for its picturesque life, its tropical 
color, its racy humor—for Harry 
Franck sees the humor in every sit- 
uation, and has a genius for sharing 
it with his reader. 


Many illustrations from snap-shots by the author 
Price $2.00 net, postage 12 cents 





Union Square NEW YORK 
See ee eee 
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KEYS to KNOWLEDGE 


° -D. l 
THE BIBLE, | tes orectaist. treaing of those dis. 


coveries which have shed a direct and 





AND wonderful light upon the Bible, Dr. Banks removes the barrier | 

from our understanding and graphically reconstructs for us the 
THE SPADE picture of lost worlds—the basis of our modern civilization. 
Ready about April 19th. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 





oe 


COMPELLED MEN 
Prof. FRED L. PATTEE, Pennsylvania State College. 


A message of unusual vigor, presenting the ideal of Christ asthe highest compelling force in personal hap- 
piness and the betterment of the race. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE (Sex Education Series). _ Boards, asc. 
ORRIN G. COCKS, B.D., Sec'y Laity League for Social Service. 


: . altogether it isa most valuable discussion for any young man toread. Were marriage always entered 
into and homes established according to its directions, the divorce mills would have nothing to grind.”’—Les/ie’s 


Weekly. 
CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY Illustrated. Cloth, 75¢. 
Prof. G. WALTER FISKE, Oberlin College. 


_ “A vital, comprehensive and adequate book. It keeps close to the concrete, is replete with facts, and is well 
built for text book use.’’—Prof. E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


COUNTRY CHURCH anp COMMUNITY COOPERATION cioth, $1.00 


This volume presents the fruitful results of a searching investigation pursued by a specially appointed 


Commission whose personnel is synonymous with progress in the up-building of rural communities. R«ady 
about April 15th. 


Boards, 25c. 





“ 


Books that Complete the Camp Outfit 


CAMPING FOR BOYS Illustrated. Library Buckram, $1.00 
H. W. GIBSON, Sec’y Boys’ Dept. State Exec. Com. Y. M. C. A., Mass. and R. I. 


‘*A most comprehensive and practical little volume, covering the subject from every point of view.””—Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


‘** Not only a book to delight boys themselves, but it should be read by their fathers.""— Boston Transcript. 


AROUND THE FIRE Illustrated. Library Buckram, 75c. 
H. M. BURR, International Y. M. C. A. College. 


‘A distinct contribution to the material of value as literature to boys and girls of the adolescent period.”"— 
Wo. Orr, Secretary, Mass. State Board of Education. 


AT HOME IN THE WATER Illustrated. Cloth, 75¢. 


G. H. CORSAN, Univ. of Toronto Athletic Association. 


. CHARLES M. DANIELS, champion swimmer, writes in The Playground, ‘‘Mr. Corsan’s book stands 
with the best (of which there are few), asa most complete work.” 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Illustrated. Cloth, 5oc.; limp linen, 30Cc, 


‘‘I think your revision of the scout test and of the scout law are improvements on the origimal.’’—Bapen- 
PoweLt, Founder of the Engl sh Boy Scout Movement. 


POEMS OF ACTION Cloth, 75¢: 
DAVID R. PORTER, M.A. (Oxon.) Editor. 


Lyrics for readers of all ages - full of strength and beauty. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS "37030"% 220," 
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AND COMPANY 


Add 8 percent. to Net Prices for Carriage 






HENRY HOLT 


oneal oagj reer) pasenecasics 
| SSSI 7 
34 W. 33d Street, New York 
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Four Important New Books 


Jean Christophe: Journey's End Romain Rolland 


Completes this great trilogy about a great German composer. $1.50 net 


‘‘Must rank as one of the very few great works of fiction of the last decade. To us of to- 
day, Jean-Christophe is a vital compelling work, forged in the fire of terrible sincerity. We 
who love it feel that it will live.’’—/ndependent. 

“The greatest literary work that has come out of France since Zola ceased writing, and 
its style and tone are infinitely above Zola’s."’"—Chicago Record Heraid. 


Martha By-The-Day Julie M. idle 


Seventh printing. $1.00 net 


A humorous tale of a plucky woman who had little but made the most of it. 

She’s the best Irish-American type, a marvel of sound sense, humor and general 
capacity. 

There is a young and cultivated heroine whose love story is a telling feature. 

‘**Martha By-The-Day’ puts one on better terms with the rest of the world. ... This 
budget of sheer grit and laughing invincibility.”’— Washington (D. C.) Star. 

‘A find. No sweeter humor has been written into a book.” —Hartford Courant. 


The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson —_Edourd Le Roy 


232 pages. r2mo. $1.25 net 


A simple and reliable explanation of the general trend of Professor Bergson’s philoso- 
phy, which will make it easier to read and understand his works. 


PROFESSOR BERGSON in a letter to the author says: ‘“ Underneath and beyond the 
method, you have caught the infention and the spirit... . Your study could not be more 
conscientious or true to the original.” 


A Montessori Mother Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Third printing. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


This authoritative book by a trained writer who has been most intimately associated 
with Dr. Montessori is the book on tine subject for people who haven't any special training, 
but good sense and general education ; people who have to take care of some child (in 
school or at home), and who want to give this child the benefit of Montessori’s ideas now. 

‘ a Montessori is having this book translated into Italian for Italian mothers and 
eachers. 


‘To those persons who found some difficulty in comprehending fully Dr. Montessori’s 
own description of her system of child education, this new book will particularly appeal.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


“ Fascinating reading and likely to be the most interesting to the average mother of all 
the many books on the subject..’— Primary Plans. 


_‘Those who have read much about Montessori without gaining a clear conception of her 
philosophy of education should read A Montessori Mother. What would I not give to have 
ad at the be inning of my children’s upbringing such a guide to the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying their best growth and development.”—Mrs. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE in 
la Follette’s Magazine. 


SOME MUCH DISCUSSED BOOKS 


gth printing of Bergson’s Creative Evolution............+++- cvtas chtndsaccknes< S250 net 
2nd printing of Iles's Leading American Inventors. -... db cteveddwewabanheses cena Rite net 
4th printing of Davenport’s Heredity in Relation io Eugenics.... ----++++++eeseereeess 2.00 net 
3rd printing of Mrs. Albee’s The RAGE, cad vss <cossedineeces ons 26 aNgd edb ECan becekNeS 1.35 net 
ith printing of Hamilton’s Theory of the Theatre ..-.-++++seeeeee eee eeeerereeeweees 1.50 nev 
oth printing of Hale’s Diels oh CESDAG. «<6 co. cscdedec acces cncccscesesens 1.50 net 


nd printing of Richard’s Village Life in Ametica..-...+++s+sseeeesereeresseeeeeree 1.30 net 
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The Call of the 
Cumberlands 


_By CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 


HEN CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK writes about the Kentuck) 
mountains, he writes with the pen of truth dipped into th: 
inkwell of knowledge. He knows his people; he knows 

their thoughts, their beliefs, their legends. This is a story of wile 
horizons and has the tang and clearness of mountain air; the granite 
strength of hills that were old before the Alps or the Rockies rose from 
thesea. There is the power of strong contrast, the warring of elemental 
forces, and over all the influence of a love as refreshing and fragrant as 
the breeze that blows across the blooming elder bushes and pink- 
hearted laurel. 





















The illustrations are by Douglas Duer and are well worthy of the 
story they illustrate. 


Net, $1.25 








A Song of Sixpence 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


SONG OF SIXPENCE is the astonishing life-story ot a girl who 
has been raised to believe that physical beauty is a woman's 
greatest asset in the struggle for existence. The book is 
notable, not alone because of its tense and dramatic story, but 

because of the masterly way in which it handles a vital, although not 
usually discussed, question of the day. 


The story of Emmy Moran is the story of a type of woman all too 
common in the life about us. It presents a remarkable analysis of the 
mental processes of a woman who utilizes the power of sex 
attraction to further her ends. In this day and generation, when the 
ee question of woman and her training looms so large on the social 

arnold horizon, this unusual study of woman’s life cannot fail to prove of 

Kummer absorbing interest. In the opinion of the publishers, A SONG OF 

fae J SIXPENCE is a big book; and one which has a big purpose. It handles 
some vital questions of the day without gloves, but always with 
sincerity and dignity. 

The story is told with such splendid characterization, and in so 
vivid and human a style, that the reader’s interest is held, unflagging, 
from the very first line. As a literary effort, it is no less noteworthy. 


Net, $1.25 
W.J.WATT & CO., Publishers, New York 
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Why Should a Woman 
Outlive Her Usefulness ? 





@ Is complete absorption in her children, to the exclusion of all 
other interests, the real duty of a married woman ? 


@ Will the old ideal of a sheltered life, seclusion from the vital 
work of the world, and self-sacrifice hold its own against the 
awakening to larger interests among women of to-day ? 


n 


I @ Who is to blame, if, through her inability to share one 
, thought with her husband outside of their domestic life, a 
woman's married life is a failure ? 


@ These are the thoughts which one finds uppermost after 
reading the powerful new romance 


VIRGINIA | [vest oar | 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 
t Author of “The Battleground,’’ “The Voice of the People,’’ etc. 


; In this story Miss Glasgow has pictured the South 
x of to-day in a love story of the children and grand- 
' children of those who fought in the war. The ideals iy 
f of a generation past, of woman’s subordinate place, 
of her sole duty of love and self-immolation for her 
family—inevitably meet in conflict with the spirit 
of the new age, which asks a place for woman side 
by side with man in the work of the world. 


Decorated Wrapper and Photogravure Frontispiece. Net $1.35 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., - Garden City, New York 
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Big 
of 
Now 





























BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE 
MAN 
HIGHER 
UP 


HIS 


RISE 
TO 


POWER 


HENRY RUSSELL MILLER’S new novel 


The AMBITION of MARK TRUITT 


The Ambition of Mark Trustt.is a man’s book in its account 
of a battle royal of steel kings. 
It is a woman’s book in its story of young romance, marriage, 
divorce, the passions of maturity, and the triumph of love. 
It is life as we know it, handled in a large way, treated in 
a notable example. 

Price $1.35 net 


New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 





